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HISTORY STUDIES IN SCHOOLS: 
FOR WHAT PURPOSES? 


By Davin SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Educators have thus far formulated no generally agreed upon 
reasons why we should teach the several kinds of history now so 
extensively found in our elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
schools. Specialists in historical research or in the teaching of 
history have, naturally, stated a profusion of aspirations, beliefs, 
and hypotheses as to the educational values of this or that content 
of history when mastered in some particular grade or school. But 
these partisan contentions sound unconvincing to the student of 
comparative educational values, and especially to the one who has 
become convinced that most school subjects should properly be 
studied as the means rather than as the ends of particular kinds of 
education. 

The very term “history” is baffling and troublesome. There is 
so much of history! The history of any particular epoch or region 
or man or event embraces so many details, exhibits so many mani- 
festations! When, out of these forests of materials, we proceed 
to gather a cartload for the seventh grade, or for a senior high 
school class, or for a semester’s work in college, it is hard for even 
the best woodsman to know what to choose and what to reject. 
The inevitable condensation gives us the unreadable texts known 
to all teachers. 

Perhaps certain definite advantages could be realized in discus- 
sion if we could freely use the concrete and particularity-suggesting 
term “histories” instead of “history.” After all it is “histories” 
that we actually teach in school—a history of England, a history 
of King Philip’s War, a history of Franklin’s life, a history of edu- 
cation in the eighteenth century, a history of the progress of steel 
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working. In assembling data and generalizations for school courses 
and books, compilers must perpetually omit this bit of history, 
only sketch that, and give this other in outline—in order that 
limitations of space and time can be observed. In American 
schools we give little space to the history of ancient China, much, 
relatively, to the history of ancient Greece. School text-books 
of American history obviously evolve in the direction of increasing 
attention to the recent, and diminishing attention to the older, 
histories of these states. The history of art, the history of medi- 
cine, the history of journalism—each of these claims separate con- 
sideration in appropriate schools. Such plurals as “the natural 
sciences” and “the social sciences” lend themselves much more 
satisfactorily to discussion of curriculum policies and specific pro- 
posals than do such abstract, all-inclusive, and vaguely delimited 
abstract singular terms as history, literature, or science. 


I. HISTORY STUDIES AS EDUCATIONAL MEANS 


The distinction is especially important now because of multifold 
current tendencies towards interpreting the values of the studies 
offered in, or proposed for, our schools in realistic rather than as- 
pirational terms. To the enthusiastic partisan of any study it is 
hard to be told that his favorite subject is not, like beauty, “its 
own excuse for being.” Nevertheless it is certain that each and 
every study of the schools must be justified ultimately by its works. 
Studies, no less than the textbooks, exercises, tests, and grades used in 
studies, are only means to educational ends—and it is the demon- 
strated values of these, and of the efficacy of the means to them, 
that will finally determine what we shall teach in our schools—as 
well as when, where, and to whom. 

The history studies—better, the histories—are the traditional 
or proposed means to certain kinds of educational ends. What 
are these and what are their relative worth in the total scheme of 
the individual and social values to be realized through school edu- 
cation? It is too early as yet to say—except speculatively and 
tentatively. Weare probably greatly in need, however, of analyses, 
surmises, and hypotheses, from persons whose circumstances oblige 
them to survey many kinds of educational need and many kinds 
of educational means simultaneously and comprehensively. Some 
of us are feeling pretty keenly that no adequate or reliable com- 
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parative evaluations of educational objectives or means can come 
from the warm and, not infrequently, narrow partisans whom 
modern school and college specialization produces in such abund- 
ance—in music or Latin, manual training or mathematics, French 
or ancient history, civics or agriculture, graphic arts or physical 
training. 


II. HISTORY STUDIES FOR CULTURAL AND FOR CIVIC ENDS 


It is claimed and believed by some that “history study” is an 
important means of civic education. What history? Would 
study of all the data now available as to the history of Carthage 
probably contribute substantially to the production of superior 
civism in American voters for the years 1930-1950? Would it 
help especially the youths of such superior intelligence that they are 
probably destined to become professional men, Congressmen, strong 
influencers of public opinion? Or would it help likewise those of 
sub-average intelligence to whom effective pursuit of ordinary high 
school studies is a practical impossibility? 

In the early settlement of this country our forefathers were in- 
cessantly confronted by “Indian problems.” They traded with 
the Indians, fought with them, governed them, to some extent 
mingled blood with them. Large and romantic parts of our earlier 
histories related to, or centered about, the Indians. But is this his- 
tory of any special significance to contemporary civic education? 
Our Indian problems are now few and of trifling importance to our 
body politic. Most of the voters of 1935 will never have seen an 
Indian nor felt even remotely what was often to the earlier settlers 
the chill of his presence. We have nothing to learn, have we, from 
the history of Americans and Indians from 1600 to 1890 which can 
in any way help us with our civic problems of railway control, 
commodity marketing, city water supply, open shop, World Court, 
immigration, proper restriction of suffrage, or Federal aid for edu- 
cation? 

No well-informed educator disputes the culture-giving values 
of much of this American-Indian history. Its countless incidents 
and currents provide rich romance for our children. Photo-drama- 
tist, novelist, and short story writer can draw upon it endlessly. 
The local histories of many a state, country village, and farmstead 
are rich in relics or records of contacts and of survivals of Indian 
life. 
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The civic values and the cultural values to be procured from 
history studies are not the same—that is the first and most signi- 
ficant conclusion here urged. Some history is, for American youth, 
rich in cultural values and devoid of civic values. Some is very 
important for civic values but gives perhaps no cultural values 
except to rare students. 

Not only will contents be different—best methods of teaching 
should, probably, also be greatly different. We know little as yet 
about the best methods of true cultural education; but there can 
be little doubt that these should be preeminently methods of attrac- 
tion, of lure, of appeal to aesthetic and intellectual interests of the 
more spontaneous sort. Cultural education, seeking as it must 
to establish enduring interests in superior lines of thought and 
feeling quite irrespective of their visible practical values, probably 
requires methods that are quite opposed to drill, formal memori- 
zation, problem-solving, and the like. These are appropriate 
methods to the ends of vocational and civic education and of a few 
of the zmstrumental means of cultural education—but they do not, of 
themselves, give the precious vision, appreciations, and spiritual 
responses that properly constitute culture. 

Furthermore, cultural attainments beyond minimum founda- 
tions of “common culture” can be endlessly varied in kind among 
us, whilst the basic knowledge, standards and habits deriving from 
civic education must be largely alike in kind, though varying in 
degree. Hence it makes no momentous difference what histories 
a given individual draws upon for his cultural possessions, whilst 
it is of crucial importance that towards his civic education he draw 
upon the limited means that are really functional to these ends. 
We can think of twenty congenial friends, aged 35 to 45. One has 
delved deep in American-Indian history and possesses a rich fund 
of associations, appreciations, interests, and memorabilia in this 
field. A second knows and cares little for that history, but has 
gone far in study of the products of antiquarian researches in Egypt. 
A third has long been enthusiastic over Elizabethan England, a 


fourth over the American Civil War. Have we any right to quar- 


rel over their respective cultural equipments? 

But in only one case, probably, do these cultural interests center 
in histories that are of any considerable significance to present- 
day civic education. It should be obvious that civic education 
can make but slight and uncertain use of any remote history except, 
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possibly, in evoking a few concrete civic ideals in quite young 
children. Furthermore, it can utilize but slightly, if at all, the 
histories of composite events or conditions affected by factors no 
longer found. Have the transportation problems of America prior 
to 1860 any lessons for us now? The issues of slavery threatened 
to rend the nation three-quarters of a century ago. Those issues 
are now dead and buried—have they any real significance to the 
issues now giving us great concern? American history for the next 
thirty years will probably be largely a history of labor troubles, 
urbanization, assimilation of immigration, political efficiency in 
spite of democracy of suffrage, stability of currency, improvement 
of international relations, expansion of education, and the like— 
all fraught with difficult and possibly divisive issues. Upon how 
many of these can histories of Athens, Tudor England, eighteenth 
century Virginia or France to 1870 shed any real civic light? 


III. HISTORY STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Analysis of the several distinctive kinds of educational values 
that can be realized by means of history studies reveals at least 
five very unlike kinds. For convenience these may be provision- 
ally, even if clumsily, designated: (a) The vocational; (0) the reli- 
gious; (c) the civic; (d) the appreciational-cultural; and (e) the 
instrumental-cultural. 

The first and second categories are almost self-explanatory. 
When one is learning a vocation—medicine or shoe-repairing, 
dairy-farming or job-printing—a knowledge of the history of the 
vocation may not be immediately necessary to practical efficiency 
in it. But if, following the attainment of initial proficiencies, the 
learner can read or otherwise learn something of the history, evo- 
lution or geography of his calling, it is probable that his vocational 
ideals and appreciations will be deepened, broadened, and enriched. 
It has often been remarked that, though physicians usually know 
little of the history of medicine during their earlier years of prac- 
tice, the abler members of that profession do become greatly inter- 
ested in medical history in middle life. 

In the absence of any other extensive professional literature of 
education, normal schools and other agencies of teacher training 
formerly made extensive use of the history of education as a quasi- 
vocational subject. But many thoughtful persons felt that such 
use was premature—that, in fact, the study did not generally pro- 
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duce the ideals, appreciations, and fruitful insights that were ex- 
pected of it. No one can doubt, however, that, as in the case of 
medicine, men and women who have developed, after some years 
of experience as teachers, genuine professional interests are ready 
to study the history of their vocation with much zest and profit. 

Are studies in “vocational histories” important for vocational 
schools for the trades and other sub-professional vocations? We 
do not know. It is now well understood by all thoughtful students 
of contemporary industrial problems that absence of certain kinds 
of historical perspective and of the larger appreciations arising 
therefrom is probably a source of many and great evils in all mod- 
erm economic relationships. Hence the strong efforts made where- 
ever commercial, industrial, and even agricultural schools are pro- 
vided to include among their courses some specialized historical or 
sociological interpretations of the particular vocation being pre- 
pared for. Commercial and technical high schools have long 
acted on the belief that some kinds of “industrial history” (actually 
economic history) could profitably be studied by prospective busi- 
ness executants and executives. Perhaps there is a future for 
many vocational histories in schools. 

The history of religion, or rather the histories of particular reli- 
gions, seem, likewise, to play important roles in many kinds of 
religious education. The service here is clearly to ideals, larger 
appreciations, and some related knowledge. In the religious edu- 
cation given in Sunday schools it often seems that historical and 
legendary sources—including largely interpretations of the Old 
Testament—constitute the most extensive of available materials. 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF HISTORY STUDIES IN CIVIC EDUCATION 


1. “Civism” is, according to Webster, “the virtues and senti- 
ments of a good citizen”’—the word “citizen” being obviously used 
in a more restricted or “political’’ sense than is now common in 
aspirational educational discussion. 

The word “civism” will be used here to denote approved civic 
behavior as that expresses itself primarily in man’s “large group” 
social relationships, of which his “political” relationships are now 
the most prominent—including thereunder his respect for, and 
obedience to, laws, his active attitudes in contributing to sound 
political public opinion, his patriotism, his more “public” economic 
relations, and the like. 
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Civism, therefore, as an aggregate of qualities, is not the same 
as the aggregates of qualities summed up by such words as health, 
vocational proficiency, culture, or even morality or religiousness. 
Between any one of these aggregates and civism there will obvi- 
ously be a twilight zone of interdependent or blending qualities. 
Nevertheless civism is as distinct from health, for example, as the 
foundations of a house are from its roof. A man may be highly 
moral without being highly civic, just as a house may have excel- 
lent walls and worthless floors. 

Civic education is intended to be restricted to those kinds of 
education that demonstrably or expectantly function in known 
kinds of civic behavior or civism. Civic education, therefore, is 
largely distinct as respects objectives and means from health educa- 
tion, moral education, and the rest. 

Studies of civics and other non-historical social sciences can 
obviously be a means in civic education or towards civism—but 
they are not necessary means. Civism up to some unascertained 
degree may be produced on a purely imitative basis. Participa- 
tion in purposively organized group activities—scouting, Junior 
Red Cross, school self-government—may contribute to it in certain 
ways and degrees. Some things from fiction or poetry or song 
may expand or create certain kinds of civic sentiments, ideals, 
interpretive insights. Many other sources or means of civic edu- 
cation are now being discovered or evolved. 


2. Experience proves that history studies can be successfully 
employed to produce certain kinds and degrees of civic qualities. 
Real or factitious histories have been used for ages to produce 
various qualities of patriotic emotivation—love of fatherland, de- 
votion to founders, hate of enemies, jealousy of rivals, and the 
like. Perhaps “materials of historical nature” can be most directly 
used for this purpose when they are so contrived as quickly to 
arouse “feeling” or emotional states. Certainly from the days of 
tribal origins to yesterday (or more probably to-day, at least in 
certain countries) historic lore of all sorts has been “doctored” 
and transmitted by social controllers for the very conscious pur- 
pose of producing in incoming members of social groups, the ad- 
mirations, antipathies, aspirations, fears, loyalties, beliefs, and in- 
terpretations that would enhance “large group” solidarities—that 
is, civism as conceived by authorities. 

But it is now obvious that civic and educational leaders are pro- 
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gressively less willing than formerly to have liberties taken with 
the actualities of any history in the interest of patriotic or other 
emotions—any more than they afte that chemistry or biology 
should be so taught as to establish and preserve beliefs in magic. 
Conscious propaganda based on emotivation rather than enlight- 
enment, it is now increasingly felt, is a discreditable and dangerous 
social process in the long run. 

As a consequence the historic ways of using materials of history 
for social control or, specifically, for promotion of certain kinds of 
civism, must be greatly changed. It is still a serious question what 
emotive use we can safely make of these materials; but it is a no 
less serious question as to whether the “cold light” from any field 
of history, used educationally, will considerably affect civic be- 
havior, especially of those who are of modal or sub-modal levels 


as respects intelligence or as respects some obscure native quali- 
ties of “large group” altruism. 


3. In any event it is practically certain that, once a compre- 
hensive analysis of the concrete objectives of civic education is 
worked out, it will be found that in several ways the materials of 
history can be made valuable, if not the best, means to the reali- 
zation of these objectives. At certain stages of growth, for ex- 
ample, certain kinds of historic materials may prove to be the 
most efficacious means of producing certain kinds of superior ideals. 
At other stages, when dealing with contemporary problems, it may 
be found that certain historical accounts give useful illumination 
to origins and early evolutions of institutions or other factors 
involved in the problems. It may well prove that in the endeavor 
to give realistic portrayal to certain conflicts or movements of 
importance to civic comprehension, historical fiction or drama will 
likewise prove of decided value. 


4. The first problem, then, in the use of historical materials 
for civic education is that of selection. Not all historical sources 
or references are of equal worth. The stories of some events or 
lives will prove valuable, others time-consuming and useless. 
Would a detailed history of India be of any value at any stage in 
American civic education? Would detailed analyses of conflicts 
of Guelph and Ghibelline or of eighteenth century Whig and Tory 
be now significant, or valuable, except possibly for some extra- 
ordinarily superior thinkers? Towards what particular objectives? 
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As stated above the voter of 1930-1950 will have to wrestle with 
many difficult problems—problems of immigration, conservation, in- 
ternational relations, tariffs, public operation of railroads, subsidizing 
of research, and scores of other kinds. These problems, though hav- 
ing roots that curiosity and research can, for the sake of “pure knowl- 
edge,” trace back for centuries, are nevertheless in all their prac- 
tical aspects no less contemporary and recent than are problems 
of deforestation, boll-weevil, electrification of railroads, fire-proofing 
of school buildings, or budgeting or public expenditures. Would 
accounts and interpretations of colonial struggles over slavery, of 
pre-nineteenth century famines or of boss-rule in Rome, be at all 
significant to searchers after right aspirations and sound knowledge 
adequate to the new problems? 

Are we not forced to the conclusion that history, or rather the 
materials of history, insofar as they are to be used as means for 
civic education, should not, in fact cannot profitably, be learned 
in chronological or other “logical” order—that is, logical, as the 
term applies to organizations (of data or generalizations) that are 
inherent in the historical science? 


5. In other words, for purposes of civic education, histories 
must be drawn upon when and where needs are indicated by a logi- 
cally (psychologically) developed and organized plan of civic educa- 
tion in much the same way that navigation or bridge-building 
draws upon mathematics or mechanics for materials needed at the 
moment. 

Given a comprehensive and consistent scheme of objectives for 
education for superior civism, it seems highly probable that scores 
of different kinds of sources of activities and materials will be drawn 
upon in some coordinated order. There is no inherent reason why, 
as before stated, “takings” from song, from scouting, from fiction, 
from economics, from sanitary science, from political science, from 
current events, and from history should not, at appropriate stages, 
be utilized to good effect. Certain kinds and degrees of civic educa- 
tion are practicable in the first grade; certain other kinds are inad- 
visable until the senior year in high school—and for all grades 
suitable materials can be found. 


6. A second problem is that of insuring an acceptable “basic 
knowledge” of history for the student who is thus to be aided in 
extracting its “civic honey.” 
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In this matter the writer is convinced that history specialists 
are themselves the worst of guides. They cannot help hopelessly 
exaggerating the necessity or importance of organized “mentally 
stored” historical knowledge—as discrete data or generalizations. 

It is submitted that for learners of modal abilities at any stage 
from first grade to twelfth, the small amounts of “instrumental- 
cultural” historical knowledge later suggested are ample for the 
purposes here put forth—always on the assumption, of course, that 
ways and degrees of access to the “civism-promoting” materials 
are clearly mapped out. Surely no one expects citizens of average 
or less than average abilities to carry on second-hand research 
in history as a means to right civic behavior? 


V. ORGANIZATION OF HISTORY STUDIES IN APPRECIATIONAL- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION 


1. We possess, as yet, satisfactory analyses neither of the dis- 
tinctive nor of the salient characteristics of cultural education. 
In practical life men constantly make and act upon distinctions 
between culture and health, culture and vocational success, culture 
and religiousness, culture and morality, and even culture and civism. 
Common sense, too, recognizes broad differences between “culture” 
as denotive of racial or nationalistic possessions, and 'the “culture” 
of an individual. It is also readily assumed in school practice that 
literature and music as “studies” are more “cultural” than mathe- 
matics or home economics. But of generally helpful descriptions and 
evaluations of the specific objectives, the specific best means, or 
the specific best methods, of cultural education we have few indeed— 
except, possibly, in certain upper-air regions where intellectual 
and aesthetic “high brows” of the Matthew Amold, Henry James, 
or H. L. Mencken type mutually felicitate themselves that they 
are not as common people. 

But, for practical purposes, we can make these fairly safe work- 
ing assumptions: 

a. Every adolescent and adult person has some culture—good 
or bad (in certain kinds of effects, at least), complete or incom- 
plete, fairly general or much specialized. 

b. Hardly any person has as many kinds of culture, or as high 
degrees of culture, as should have been his, had his school and 
college education been different or better. 

c. Personal culture, in all its more central characteristics, has 
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little or no direct interdependence or other connection with the 
essential characteristics of health, vocational proficiency, mor- 
ality, civism, or religiousness—much aspirational educational litera- 
ture to the contrary notwithstanding. 

d. Cultural possessions are indicated chiefly through those 
interests and recurrent non-vocational occupations wherewith we 
fill our non-working or leisure time and whereby, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, we seek to enrich our lives in intellectual, aesthetic, 
physical, and social ways. 

e. The methods of cultural living include, obviously, the friendly 
associations and conversations of companionship, reflection, read- 
ing, audition of music, exploration of nature, travel, enjoyment of 
pictures, amateur research and craftsmanship, and other engaging 
and alluring non-vocational, but presumably uplifting and refining 
experiences. 

f. The means of cultural activities range from journals and 
books to pictures and music, from physical play and recreation 
(in several phases at least), to amateur execution of music or crafts- 
manship. 


2. The materials of history provide, obviously, one of the rich 
sources of supply of the means and methods of personal culture. 
One of the evidences of superior personal culture is found in the 
reading, amateur research, and expressive interests shown by a 
man in some or all fields of history. 

The materials wherewith cultural interests in history can be 
nourished are often rich, varied, abundant and accessible—as are 
the materials of literature, nature, and cultural fellowship. 

Cultural interests in historical materials, as exhibited by men 
and women, may desirably and properly be endlessly varied and 
specialized. The local history of any region, the life of any note- 
worthy man, the origins of any institution, the interdependences 
or interconnections of different epochs, customs, events—any of 
these may be made the objectives of superior and enriching cul- 
tural interests in historical fields. 


3. It is submitted, then, that the specific objectives of school 
history studies for cultural purposes should be characterized far 
more by variety than by uniformity. In the cultural education 
of small children there are thousands of myths, Indian stories, 
biographies, picturesque events, and alluring narratives that may 
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be drawn upon. It is of no critical importance that, of ten chil- 
dren of nearly equal age, any two should have read exactly the 
same stories or canvassed the same sources—provided the unifying 
and “finding” objectives referred to later shall have been realized. 

In intermediate and higher grades diversities rather than uni- 
formities of interests and pursuits should be cultivated—leaving 
to instrumental-cultural history responsibility for bringing some 
unity into resulting patterns of knowledge and appreciation. 


4. The world of books, pictures, monuments, songs, and mi- 
gratory personalities is now so rich that perhaps the best service 
to be rendered to schools and teachers, apart from clarifying and 
validating for them the real objectives of appreciational-cultural 
history in the several grades, is to help them to find effective access 
to the cultural riches of history which are easily to be obtained. 


5. But, for educational committees on courses and curricula, 
there still remain certain labors hardly less difficult than those 
apportioned to Hercules. They must clean the Augean stables 
of tradition—traditions of college entrance examinations, of re- 
gents standards, of desiccated text-books, ‘of values of “masteries” 
(usually memorized) of chronological stores of dates, names, events. 

There is needed, in fact, a general casting out with whips from 
the temples of cultural learning in grades and high schools, and 
possibly in some liberal arts colleges, of the text-book makers, the 
syllabus-vendors, and fact accumulators who have inched their 
ways in and have so fastened themselves in nook and corridor and 


nave that the real purposes of the temple can no longer be minis- 
tered to. 


VI. ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUMENTAL-CULTURAL HISTORY STUDIES 


1. The thesis can well be defended that reasonable amounts 
of “instrumental-cultural” history should be taught to all pupils 
in each of the first eight or ten grades of school life; and that, 
thereafter, additional units should be offered in school and college 
for learners naturally interested, or conscious of further needs. 

Since the controlling purpose is assumed to be that of assuring 
lifelong possession of certain amounts and kinds of mentally stored 
exact historical knowledge, and of ready powers of access to other 
kinds of historical knowledge (analogous to masteries of multipli- 
cation table and of abilities to read maps or use logarithms), it is 
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obvious that there would be required much reviewing of previously 
acquired possessions to the end that certain kinds of training or 
of well-trained powers would result. 

No one can do more than roughly guess at present as to the 
amounts of time and effort that it will prove expedient, in scienti- 
fic curriculums, to allot directly or indirectly to “instrumental- 
cultural” history. For purposes of stating the problems of content 
and specific objective involved, however, let us assume such amounts 
to be measured on a time allotment basis as follows: Grades one 
to four, 4 per cent of school time, or thirty-two hours per year out 
of 800 school hours; grades five and six, 5 per cent or forty-five hours 
of each school year of 900 school hours; and grades seven to ten, 
6 per cent of time of pupils of super-average intelligence, and 2 per 
cent of time of pupils of sub-average intelligence, out of school years 
of 1000 hours. 


2. The problem, then, is to find and agree upon a suitable con- 
tent of learning by grades, for this time allotment. How shall this 
content be determined? Present practices are probably not far 
wrong in assuring that children in the first three grades shall learn 
something about Columbus, Washington, and Daniel Boone; about 
1492, 1776, May 30, and Armistice Day; about the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, the Emancipation of the Slaves, and the story of the 
Indians; and about the flag, the president of the nation, and elec- 
tion days. 

There seems to be little uniform practice as yet in providing 
history materials for grades four to six. There is no agreement 
as to primary objectives, whilst appreciational-cultural and instru- 
mental-cultural purposes are badly jumbled in a futile sort of cor- 
relation. It could probably be readily agreed that in these grades 
certain facts as to personalities, dates, and outstanding charac- 
teristics of certain events, and other salient or corner-stone occur- 
ences should be learned about, and frequently reviewed, to the end 
of becoming fixed and readily usable knowledge. What these 
are it would take a body of experts—expert educators rather than 
historians probably—to select and evaluate in some order of rela- 
tive importance. 

Historians and other social scientists will undoubtedly disagree 
sharply in regard to the principles of selection and emphasis to be 
employed. It is doubtful whether the apparent intrinsic impor- 
tance of a man, date, or event (if that can be agreed upon) is neces- 
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sarily the best measure of the importance of that man, date, or 
event in a scheme of instrumental-cultural history teaching. How- 
ever, the determination of those principles constitutes one of the 
problems of course of study making. 


3. Similar problems arise in determining suitable objectives 
for that division of instrumental-cultural history which is designed 
to produce lifelong powers of finding historical facts or of using 
historical materials. Quite possibly our schools to-day fall far 
short of optimum standards in teaching pupils to use bookshelves, 
accessible libraries, card catalogues, the indexes of books, maps, 
biographies, encyclopedias, and other sources. But it is no less 
easy here to set up fantastic and Utopian objectives than it is to 
neglect all serious and purposive training towards validated objec- 
tives when found. School practice is, however, no worse than 
school theory here—and that of the specialists in history teaching 


is hardly less variable and aspirational than that of poorly equipped 
curriculum makers. 


4. It wasimplied above that in grades beyond the eighth time-al- 
lotments for instrumental-cultural history might be less for pupils of 
sub-average intelligence than for those of super-average intelligence. 
This suggestion grows out of the writer’s conviction that for sub- 
average pupils other educational objectives will prove far more prof- 
itable and urgent than the extended instrumental-cultural objectives 
suited to super-average pupils from 12 to 18 years of age. Further- 
more, it is very probable that the specific content or objectives 
for the time allotted will, in a scientific curriculum, be varied among 
case-groups representing different abilities and prospects. What, 
for example, will be the probably functional “finding powers” 
needed by, or useful to, men thirty to fifty years of age of the low- 
est third of intelligence? What, by contrast, those for well- 
schooled men of the highest fourth? 
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EDUCATION AND THE HOME* 


By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Associate Professor of Household Economics, Teachers College 


The home may appear in education either in the form of its 
practical arts, or of the sciences which underlie these arts, or as a 
study of the more general adjustments of the individual to the fam- 
ily group and its community relationships. These different aspects 
have appeared one after another in our courses of study, first the 
household arts of cooking and serving, more recently supplemented 
by household management and child care, next the related sciences 
of food-chemistry, biology and hygiene, and fine art theory, and 
more recently and as yet not fully formulated, the more general 
explanations of the structure and functioning of the home and 
family in terms of psychology, biology, sociology and economics. 

The view that education essentially involves reorganizing the 
way in which the individual acts in his social groups, thus making 
him a better group coéperator, will give the home a still larger place 
in general curricula, for the home and family hold controlling power 
over the average child. Hence the child's family interests must be 
reached if his actions are to be readily redirected. This is true in 
any field of teaching but especially so in education related to the 
home itself. 

What the family really is, in its interests and particularly its ways 
of affecting action, should be our principal guide in organizing in- 
struction related to the home. Thus nutrition teaching is now often 
endeavoring to reach the whole family group in order to redirect 
the child’s eating habits. Again the family situation as it is being 
studied yields new subject matter of significance, especially that 
concerning the home as a business and as a personal enterprise. 
In selecting subject matter in terms of the home, however, we find 
that the solution of some of its problems lies quite outside the con- 
ventional limits of the “home”; thus, the family’s clothing is deter- 
mined as much by industry as by the household, and the securing 
of good housing conditions in cities has become largely a matter of 


*Address before Southern Home Economics Association. 
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housing legislation. We will examine these illustrations of subject 
matter as affected by the family, by industry, and by social legisla- 
tion as typical of certain curriculum problems, and then consider some 
new points in teaching method in this field. 

The special instruction in nutrition designed to reach the mal- 
nourished child, often aims directly at securing the codperation of 
his family in establishing habits of using milk and other necessary 
foods. Regular teaching of nutrition might well follow the example 
of the compelling devices worked out in these special classes, in- 
cluding dramatics, posters, community drives, home reading books, 
etc., which ensure that family opinion will be utilized in the school’s 
task. Meetings of the mothers of the children in these special classes, 
and even home visiting of mothers to secure codperation in launch- 
ing the new habit and securing its continuance, have proved their 
worth. A study of the family shows that bad food habits in children 
are due not only to parental ignorance but often to parental com- 
pliance with food whims, such as “I can’t drink milk”; and that 
the redirection of so essentially domestic a habit as the drinking 
of milk and eating of fresh fruits and vegetables, which is the 
nutrition gospel, may well require the codperation of the whole 
family. 

While the nature of the family should determine how we teach 
household habits and arts, a broader consideration of home and 
family shows that we have to do here with a threefold institution, 
all sides of which should ultimately appear in our curricula, namely: 
the biological institution of race continuance that determines the 
quantity and quality of the nation’s population; an economic or 
business institution that creates a large part of the nation’s income 
through the housewife’s labor and management and that controls 
the expenditure of the nation’s income and by its savings in part 
creates the nation’s industrial capital ; and a social or personal 
institution that provides a group experience enriching the life of 
child and adult more perhaps than any other factor of daily life, 
and that transmits and to some extent creates a large part of the 
nation’s culture. 

While the racial function of the household is yet to find proper 
formulation for the curriculum, the business aspect of the home or 
“housekeeping,” has been organized in the subjects of household 
management and household economics, and the personal enter- 
prise of homemaking is on its way to be analysed for purposes of 
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instruction by workers in what may be called domestic psychology 
and domestic sociology. 

Housekeeping approached either through the immediate art and 
profession of household management or through the background 
subject of the economics of the household, concerns the tasks of the 
household, and their accomplishment by the productive codperation 
of household labor, household capital, and adequate managerial 
skill, just as is necessary in any other business enterprise. The 
facts are being established as to how to reduce the housewife’s daily 
tasks and organize them systematically; there is educational pro- 
paganda for skilled labor, for adequate equipment, and for all 
managerial devices, and also for transferring part of the housework 
to outside industry. Costs of housework, in time, in money, and in 
human energy, are being studied, and the value of the housekeeping 
product is revealed, which shows the housewife’s career to be as 
productive in nature and as economically independent as that of her 
husband. Both are seen to be working in a partnership, each con- 
tributing approximately an equal share and each paid an equal real 
wage, the individual’s share of the common living secured. 

The by-products of this “business” relationship in the home are 
among the most valued personal items in the home as a social 
institution—equality, common sharing, mutual aid. For example, 
while the work of the household is primarily the housewife’s re- 
sponsibility, yet husband and children carry a part of it, and this 
codperative work experience, as well as the common purse and com- 
mon economic maintenance, contributes to the bond which holds 
children and parents together. 

This development of the personal resources of the family life, or 
what has been called homemaking, seems about to come more 
consciously into the program of education for the home. People can 
be taught how better to live together, how to make home a richer 
and more satisfying experience. First by incidental teaching and as 
soon as possible by organized courses, instruction can be given re- 
garding the essential ways of improving the individual and group 
life of the family. There are to be worked out the principles of 
wholesome family life just as the teacher is taught the principles of 
teaching in preparation for the school room. Our thousand educa- 
tional psychologists and sociologists who aid the 600,000 teachers 
must be matched by a regiment of domestic psychologists and 
sociologists ready to aid the forty-million homemaking men and 
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women. Education can attack constructively the problems of 
sound, satisfying family life with its various factors of children in 
the home, recreation in the home, hospitality in the home, personal 
relations in the home, personal happiness in the home, and thereby 
help young people to lay the foundations for successful family life 
by developing in them the necessary controlling standards and 
ideals. The human values in family life and the practical ways of 
developing them are an essential item in education.! 

Industry is another controlling influence in the subject-matter 
of education for the home, as is illustrated by the topic of clothing. 
At an earlier time, all clothing was made in the home; now the 
larger part comes to us from the ready-made clothing industry. 
Courses of instruction once exclusively concerned with the home 
construction of clothing are giving increased attention to the selec- 
tion, purchase, care and repair of clothing. In one commercial high 
school, for example, the clothing instruction deals exclusively with 
clothing selection and care, with no attention to construction. 
What is needed are facts as to the kinds and amounts of sewing being 
done in the home and the kinds of garments bought ready-made. 
The Illinois extension workers’ canvass of a thousand rural homes 
and Miss Clara Brown’s study of married alumnae both show a sur- 
prising amount of sewing still being done in these homes and suggest 
that the making of a considerable amount of women’s and children’s 
clothing and of a small amount of men’s garments may remain a 
relatively permanent part of housework. The shifting balance 
between factory-made and home-made garments needs to be 
watched, however, and the future emphasis placed upon instruction 
in selection in the one case and upon making in the other, according 
as industry may win out over home processes. At present both 
types of instruction are needed. Clothing instruction must also 
watch industry as regards certain fundamental matters: Fashion 
that creates the variety factor in the satisfactions that come from 
dress, but which serves us now only at an inordinate cost;? the 
industrial waste recently revealed in the clothing trades, which 
consumers can in part reduce by choices of good fabrics representing 
moderate rather than extreme expressions of the mode; and finally 
the losses due to substitution of fibers by manufacturers who pass 


1 Goodsell, Willystine, History of the Family as a Social and Educational Institu- 
tion, 1914. Spencer, Anna Garlin, The Family and Its Members, 1923. 
* Waste in Industry, Federated Engineering Societies, 1921, pp. 95ff. 
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off one fabric for another, and other unfair practices, which 
are to be checked by the education of the consumer, primarily, 
although many advocate strongly a system of textile standards and 
identification marks. In clothing and in many other topics, industry 
partly determines what we should be teaching in education for the 
home. 

Social legislation directly affecting the home should also be taken 
into account in the home economics program, as is well illustrated 
by the subject of housing. Instruction that teaches only how to 
plan the individual’s own house, leaves the family helplessly in the 
grip of social forces which can be controlled only by concerted social 
action. Household arts teachers should lead in state and local 
movements to set legal standards for the construction of desirable 
types of houses and also to help promote the revival of house con- 
struction. Every state should have housing laws of two kinds: 
First, a law authorizing local communities to make a city plan or 
detailed program for the future development of the city, including 
the local enactment of building zones or building districts; second, 
housing laws that will set standards with regard to light, air, sanita- 
tion, fire protection and repair and maintenance for all buildings 
intended for human occupancy. The city planning and zoning 
movement which is now extending throughout the country, typi- 
cally provides not alone a general plan as to streets, railroads, 
schools, parks, playgrounds and the like, but sets standards of 
width for city lots (40 or 50 feet as necessary to safeguard the 
privacy of the detached dwelling instead of the congestion-breeding 
twenty-five foot lot), and particularly sets standards as to legally 
restricted districts or building zones. 

These zones are of three kinds, use, height and area districts. 
Building “use-zones” are often classified as (A) districts reserved for 
buildings used in heavy manufacturing, (B) for wholesale and retail 
trade, (C) for residence, and in some cases (D) residence districts 
for detached houses only and from which apartment houses are 
excluded. The “height-zones” limit the height of buildings to be 
erected in a given area. The skyscrapers of New York and Chicago 
are now recognized as detrimental to real estate values as well as to 
the health of office workers who are deprived of light and air by too 
high construction. Therefore New York now forbids even in its 
most congested districts the construction of new buildings the height 
of which is more than 2% times the width of the street on which 
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they stand, and in residence districts a height of more than one 
times the width of the street. The “open-area zones” provide that 
office and other business buildings must leave a considerable per- 
centage of their lots unoccupied as an open area to provide light and 
air in the lower stories, and in detached residence districts a building 
may not cover more than perhaps 35 per cent of the lot on which it 
stands.! 

Teachers need also to know “the model housing law” drawn by 
Mr. Veiller which has been copied as a statute by a dozen or more 
states and should be forthwith adopted even in our rural states.? 
Slums begin to appear even in a town of one thousand population 
and the only wise course is to set reasonable standards of construc- 
tion and of open areas by law in advance. Ultimately public stand- 
ards will control group housing in dormitories, hotels, etc., tenant 
housing on farms, mill cottages, and the housing of laborers in 
lumber camps and at construction works which last in California 
and Ohio has already been controlled by public action. Even 
educational institutions need housing control as the windowless 
sleeping rooms in one normal school dormitory prove. 

This example of legal standards for housing has been set forth 
somewhat in detail as it is a recent movement in which teachers 
should codperate. Other examples of legislation affecting the home 
are of course the entire domestic relations code, laws affecting chil- 
dren, and specifically pure food legislation, social insurance and 
similar laws. The teacher of homemaking plainly must look far 
afield outside the walls of the home to see the creative and controll- 
ing agencies that are making this institution what it is, and so in 
part determining her subject matter. Legislation is of course only 
crystallized public opinion so that education is responsible ulti- 
mately for creating the legislation which has here been presented 
as a factor determining the curriculum. 

The methods of teaching, in education for the home, will next 
be examined as to three specific points, some sources of practical 
projects, home surveys to secure facts to guide teaching, and possi- 
ble participation by the student’s family in certain educational 
undertakings. 

In looking for practical projects which may serve as a vehicle for 

1 Williams, F. B., The Law of City Planning and Zoning. See also pamphlets 


of Division of Housing Standards, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
* Veiller, Lawrence, Model Housing Law, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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theoretical instruction, it is advisable to canvass the student’s own 
personal experience and background. For example, management 
and finance which are among the central problems of the household 
are illustrated in one’s own personal management, personal finance, 
and personal use of time, and teachers can ask students to study 
and keep records of their own finances, their own use of time, and 
the like, in order to better attack similar household problems. In 
many colleges, normal schools, high schools, and even upper grades, 
instructors are asking students to keep personal accounts, and are 
then studying the related problems in class. In one normal school, 
the home economics seniors kept personal accounts last year, dis- 
cussed student standards of spending, outlined clothing budgets, 
and finally made a complete financial plan for a graduate’s first year 
of teaching out in the field on an assumed $1200 salary; this year 
they are trying out their budgets as actual teachers and will report 
their experience back to their instructor. Such a problem has a 
double value; first, it makes for public consideration by the students 
themselves of the scale of spending, costs of studying and standards 
of living in their institution, and here we have a practical way of 
helping with that important economic issue of keeping down the 
costs of attending higher educational institutions; second, it gives 
the students facts and confidence for their own later teaching of family 
budgets and finance. 

Another illustration of students studying their own experience 
is the keeping of personal time records, as some Teachers College 
students have done, by writing down on a record blank the different 
things they do seriatim throughout several days, noting down the 
time of beginning and the time of ending of each activity; for 
example, breakfast 7 to 7:30 A. M., study 7:30 to 9, in class 9 to IT, 
etc. The records are then summarized and averaged. Thus in 
records kept by a group of women students, for from one to three 
weeks, wide individual differences in the use of time appeared. The 
number of hours spent in study and class varied from 40 hours a 
week for one student up to 76 hours a week for another; the hours 
spent in care of one’s self and in grooming varied from 734 hours to 
17 hours a week—a statement which should perhaps be accom- 
panied by a personal exhibit of the results secured by the young 
woman who devoted each day an average of 2 hours and 25 minutes 
to the care of herself. The time spent at table varied from 8% 
hours a week for one student to 19 hours for another, the time in 
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recreation varied from 14 to 33 hours, and the time in sleep varied 
from 43 to 59 hours a week. These records are interesting as sug- 
gesting the inquiry, what is a fair allowance of time for meals, 
for sleep, for recreation, for study, for care of self; important for our 
present purpose is their suggestion that it is worth while for students 
to study their own use of time so that they will later help house- 
keepers to study their use of time. 

The buildings in which one teaches, whether college or school, 
will yield real problems for student study, such as those of food 
costs, labor, and equipment in lunch rooms; cleaning equipment, 
supplies, labor and processes in the janitorial and housekeeping care 
of the buildings; textile fabrics in toweling, rugs, table and bed 
linen; budgeting and financial records in one’s own department of 
teaching or in the whole institution. Even a careful record of fuel 
consumption in the stove of a country school is a problem worthy 
of study and the U. S. Bureau of Mines has a pamphlet that would 
give suggestions for it. 

The communities in which one teaches have also unexplored 
possibilities of problems related to housekeeping and homemaking. 
There are usually public institutions such as hospitals, orphanages 
and the like, public buildings such as court houses and city halls, 
where housekeeping problems can be found; stores and shops that 
serve the home, social agencies that work for home betterment, or- 
ganizations such as woman’s clubs, business places such as banks, 
hotels, boarding houses, where one can by ingenuity discover and by 
tact develop apprenticeship positions in which students can get 
practical experience, or at any rate find an opportunity to study 
processes, labor, equipment, and management problems that are in 
many respects like those of the home. 

There are also the homes of the students’ own parents where each 
student has access to a real housekeeping and homemaking situa- 
tion. On some problems, students away from home can give infor- 
mation out of their recollection and experience, for example as to 
the house plan of their homes and constructive suggestions for its 
improvement, better equipment and the like. On some problems, 
the parents at home may be willing to contribute facts to the 
daughter at school, as for example, figures as to ice consumption, or 
electricity bills, or the food costs for a month. On some problems 
the students can make first-hand experimental studies when they 
are at home during Christmas or summer vacations, such as time 
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studies for washing dishes, inventories of equipment, or of family 
wardrobes, detailed replanning of kitchens, etc. The vacation 
opportunity can be utilized most fully by some particular work 
in either the student’sown home or own community orelsewhere that 
will give a background of experience. One college teacher in insti- 
tution management is not satisfied unless she can place every mem- 
ber of her upper classes in practical field work during vacation time. 

This suggestion of practical project studies of the student’s own 
finances, time, and work, studies of one’s institution, of one’s com- 
munity, of the housekeeping and homemaking of one’s own home, 
is not offered as a substitute for present systematic theoretical 
study, but simply as supplementary to it, as giving reality and appli- 
cation and the guarantee of a common sense basis in what we are 
trying to do. 

Teachers of household arts need to know more of the particular 
homes with which they deal and simple surveys, each of limited 
scope, made locally, will yield facts for guidance, and are themselves 
an educational method for stimulating constructive attention to 
the problem surveyed. Do these housekeepers commonly have 
sewing machines; how much laundry are they sending out and what 
home laundry equipment have they; how many farm families in a 
rural district keep cows and how many families in a community group 
are using milk up to the standard requirement for health; what is 
the range of daily food costs per capita in the families, etc..—these 
are typical surveys worth pushing as a part of teaching. By asking 
twenty-one club women at a meeting in 1921, it was found that the 
food in different homes was costing them from 38 cents per person 
per day up to $1.04 per person per day, with a median cost of about 
54 cents per person per day for food material. The cost figure was 
not so important as was the stimulus given each woman by finding 
what her cost was as compared with the average cost in her club. 
Teachers and extension workers can thus reach out into the homes 
with which they are dealing and discover their shortages and difficul- 
ties and reorganize their own courses of study to meet the precise 
problems revealed by the inquiry. Such a simple home-making 
survey is not expected to yield scientific facts for wide application; 
it will reveal the local facts, and the making of the study may itself 
be as valuable educationally for the high school or college students 
or group of home women who thus check up the facts of their own 
homes, as is any of the instruction that follows. Indeed this type 
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of informal survey of some features of one’s own home will start 
the observational and critical process immediately at the point 
where it is needed to secure successful readjustment. 

Education for the home, now directed at the younger generation 
as far as work in schools is concerned, might sometimes take the 
whole family group into its actual activities and adjust its method 
to that end. We are often now trying to teach parents and children 
in ihe same family by a double agency; thus farm women are being 
reached by home demonstrations and their daughters by girls clubs, 
each with specific programs. In a high school building, there may 
be daytime classes for the girls of the community and an evening 
extension class which some of their mothers attend. Such divisions 


between young people and their parents are along the line of natural’ 


interests and will doubtless continue. It is to be observed, however, 
that the home often works as a unit and very many of its problems 
are group problems requiring active codperation and a common 
knowledge on the part of parents and children, and it is fair to ask 
whether economy of effort and efficiency in results could not be 
advanced by enlisting one or more adults as well as one or more 
children of a family in many common projects. This could be done 
as regards food standards in the family, problems of spending, 
recreation and many other personal or cultural issues in the home. 

For example, in a house decoration project in high school, one 
might conceivably either enlist the daughter alone, or, lead the 
daughter to go home with certain questions on which one hopes the 
parents will codperate, or enlist one or both parents from as many 
families represented as possible in some activity connected with 
the project, such as a daytime or evening discussion at the school, 
or an excursion to an art museum or the shops, or preparing an 
exhibit, etc. One need not try such an experiment with an “uplift” 
motive; it could best be done on an absolutely honest codpera- 
tive basis in which school, home, museum, etc., worked together 
upon something that this particular family was interested in. If 
our aim in teaching is words, such a project is not worth the bother; 
if it is to help a family to act so as to realize their own better ideal 
of home making, then the game would be worth the candle. 

Or, take the puzzling problem of “everyday manners” upon which 
one girls high school has worked out an admirable handbook show- 
ing earnest codperation of teachers and students. The demand 
for standards of etiquette that resulted in this manual arose in 
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connection with a school reception given to parents. Without 
knowing whether in this case further parental codperation was a 
factor, one might venture the opinion that community standards 
in this important field could be wholesomely established and made 
effective most easily by a project in which adult representatives 
of the homes actually codperated, and that much of our school 
preachments in this field are profitless because the home does not 
move codperatively with the school. 

It is a fascinating idea that occasionally and for certain problems 
the home and the school might go into the educational harness 
together in undertakings that would bring a sense of progress and 
achievement to the adult members of the home. The school has 
gone to the home in partial ways by home-study, home projects, 
parent-teacher associations and the like. This is simply proposing 
that occasionally the family come in at the beginning and help 
determine the project and help carry it out. Education for the 
home would be a natural field in which to try such an experiment. 

At any rate, in this field as in others, teaching method is not 
entirely paleolithic; home projects, local home surveys, undertak- 
ings to study the student’s own experience and environment, these 
and other new devices lend interest and effectiveness. Subject 
matter also is not a fixed thing, but is to be developed in terms of 
the relation of legislation and industry and many other factors to 
the home, as well as in terms of the family’s fundamental meanings 
to the race, to economic maintenance, and to cultural life. Here 
at any rate, in the field of the home, is one important sphere of 
personal life with regard to which the individual's activities seem 
likely to be increasingly directed by such wisdom as society can 
bring to bear in its schools. 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


By MARJORIE WISE 
Teacher in Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


Introduction by C. W. KIMMINS 
Chief Inspector of the London County Council 


INTRODUCTION 


Miss Wise’s article gives a good idea of the history and present 
position of manuscript writing. Her reference to speed tests deals 
with an experiment carried out in a boy’s school where manu- 
script writing had been used for some time to see whether the 
children wrote more rapidly than those using the cursive style. 
The results were compared with the writer’s norms for the ordinary 
handwriting of London children and were found to be greatly to 
the advantage of the manuscript writers. It was stated at the 
time, however, that as the results were based on such a relatively 
small number of children it would be unwise to place too much 
reliance upon them. A final judgment could only be formed when a 
sufficiently large mass of material could be secured to obtain trust- 
worthy norms for manuscript writing. —The movement for this im- 
proved kind of writing spread so rapidly in the London schools that 
in a few years it was found possible to obtain norms based on speed 
tests carried out with more than 15,000 children. 

The following table gives the results obtained by five-minute 
speed tests on 9264 girls: 


Letters per Minute Letters per Minute 


Number Tested Age Manuscript Cursive 
373 7 21.6 18.8 

1536 8 25.5 21.4 
1609 9 34-9 29.3 

1572 10 42.4 36.1 
1449 II 48.7 44-5 

1509 12 55-0 49.3 

1216 13 60.9 61.0 


The girls in the schools in which the speed tests were carried out had 
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been manuscript writers for two years or more. It will be noticed 
that at 13 years the speed in the two types is practically the same; 
in the tests in boys’ schools the results are slightly to the advantage 
of the cursive writers at 12 and 13 years of age. This is due to the 
fixation of habits of cursive writing during a long period. Children 
who had, however, been doing manuscript writing for three or four 
years had as great an advantage in speed at 12 and 13 years of age 
as those of the earlier ages. 

Some of the advantages of manusci1pt writing are: 

1. It practically removes the disadvantage of two kinds of script 
with which the child has to contend in learning to read and write. 

2. It is particularly easy to acquire, involving only combinations 
of straight lines and circles or portions of circles. 

3. All children can acquire it: there are no failures as in the case 
of cursive writing. 

4. It is very legible and forms an excellent basis if later on it is 
desired to transfer to some form of cursive writing. 

As to the improvement in spelling caused by the introduction of 
manuscript writing about which teachers are practically unanimous, 
it would be well, as Miss Wise suggests, to carry out a decisive 
experiment. It could easily be done. With manuscript writing the 
child can compare more readily the printed with the written word 
and any error is more easily observed than with normal writing. 
This is the general impression of teachers who have noticed the 
improvement. 

The suggestions made by experts as to the mechanics of hand- 
writing apply to manuscript as to ordinary writing. 

In an excellent monograph on “The Handwriting Movement” 
by F. N. Freeman, published in 1918, full regulations are given as 
to the position of the hand and arm, the holding of the pen and 
many other particulars essential for good writing. The details are 
complete and represent the result of a long series of patient re- 
searches on the subject. For the manuscript writer, although the 
art of writing is so readily and easily acquired, the normal regula- 
tions as to movements should be observed. Mr. Freeman found 
that people who acquire great speed in writing are generally rhythm- 
ical writers. One reason why speed appears to come naturally to 
manuscript writers is probably that words with separate letters are 
more suitable for rhythmic purposes than words with joined letters. 

C. W. Krmmins 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Manuscript writing, which has been spreading so rapidly in 
England during the last few years, is the name given to a simplified 
form of handwriting which aims at greater legibility, beauty and 
speed by doing away with the unnecessary joinings of the letters 
and returning to the plain capitals and miniscules of the Roman 
alphabet. It is, in effect, a return to the fifteenth century Italian 
cursive handwriting. It has been found much easier to teach in 
the early stages, and its help in the teaching of other subjects has 
not been negligible; but it has not been taught long enough to know 
its effect as a more mature handwriting. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


For the first suggestion that this kind of writing would be better 
for children, the credit must be given to Miss M. M. Bridges, who 
developed a very beautiful handwriting of her own by copying the 
handwriting of the fifteenth century scribes. She was persuaded to 
make a copy-book, which was published in 1899 and is quite original 
in its arrangement as well as in the nature of its writing. The book 
is out of print, but the plates contained in the book are published 
separately and can still be obtained. Her handwriting was not 
widely used, but it was adopted by the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union, a society which gives careful help to parents who are 
forced to teach their children at home. Though Miss Bridges’ 
model is somewhat different from those chosen later, people taught 
by her copies are particularly interesting as being the only mature 
writers taught originally by this method. Such people are difficult 
to find, but I had the oppportunity of examining the handwriting 
of one, a girl who had just graduated from college. It certainly 
was superior to that of the average girl of her age, judging casually. 
It was a firm, strong hand, with bold straight strokes and was 
extremely legible. The pen was taken off the paper more often than 
the majority of writers take it off and with no apparent loss of time. 
Miss Bridges’ work, however, attracted little attention and it is 
rare to hear her spoken of as a pioneer. 

The first real impetus to the movement was given in 1913 when 
Mr. Edward Johnston, an illuminator, spoke to a meeting of teachers 
and showed them that modern handwriting was a degraded form 
of handwriting. He showed the influence that engravers had had on 
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penmen and gave illustrations of some of the beautiful handwritings 
that existed before the invention of copper plate. 

Two people in particular followed up his suggestions and taught a 
form of this earlier writing to children. Mr. Grailey Hewitt, also an 
illuminator, gave great emphasis, not only to the simplified form of 
the letters, but also to the use of a straight-edged pen, which adds so 
much to the character and beauty of the writing. Miss S. A. Golds, 
of the St. George the Martyr School, London, laid more emphasis on 
simplification. Thus there have been two movements, with no 
sharply dividing line however, one emphasizing simplicity mainly, 
the other emphasizing both simplicity and the restoration of the 
straight-edged pen, the equivalent of the reed-pen. 

Professor Shelley, of Manchester University, wrote one of the 
first articles on this writing, which brought out clearly the influence 
of the engravers. The writing spread very rapidly as teachers were 
already tired of a writing which gave them such a poor return for all 
the effort they put into their teaching, and they had, in many cases, 
already discarded the elaborate and curling capitals in favor of the 
Roman ones. 

In concluding this short account of the history of the movement 
in England it might be well to explain the choice of the name. It 
has been variously called print writing, script writing, print script, 
and manuscript writing. Any statement containing the word “print” 
is rejected as both misleading and incorrect. Printing is a mechanical 
device for multiplying copies of written material. Modern type was 
modelled originally on the Italian humanistic hands and the italic 
type on the cursive hand of the same period. It is as misleading to 
suggest that children model their handwriting on anything as 
uniform and characterless as printing, as it was for earlier penmen 
to base their writing on the work of the engravers. Let it be quite 
clear that printing follows the manuscript and that calligraphy is 
left free to express the individuality of the writer. Script was 
rejected on the grounds that it has a different meaning in this 
country. Manuscript writing, though a somewhat redundant and 
in some ways ridiculous name, yet carries with it a savor of old 
books and libraries, so for its suggestive tendency and for lack of a 
better designation, it was retained. 

This writing was brought over to New York and Boston last 
year by many people almost simultaneously, which was curious 
when it might have been brought so long before. By September, 
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1922, it was being taught in several private schools, among them the 
Children’s University School, the Brearley School and Miss Chan- 
dor’s School, of New York City. During the year some experi- 
mental work was undertaken at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College in the fourth and fifth grades, and this year it is being in- 
troduced in the first and second grades. The Horace Mann Ele- 
mentary School teachers had a course on the writing last year and 
several of the primary teachers experimented with it informally. 
This year all the first and second grade teachers are teaching it in 
their own grades. 


HISTORICAL REASONS FOR THE CHANGE OF FORM 


It will now be necessary to trace out the probable causes which 
led to the development of our modern running-hand. After the 
invention of printing the professional scribe lost his life-work, the 
making of books, and consequently there were fewer who followed 
the profession. Shortly after, the “Revival of Learning” created a 
great demand for writing masters. There were some few strolling 
scriveners and some teaching in the monasteries, but not enough 
to meet the demand. Thus arose the need for reproducing “copy 
books,” and copper-plate reproduction was the only suitable way 
that was known at that time to make them. 

The first copper-plate books differed but little from the cursive 
hands of the day, but gradually certain changes crept in. The letters 
which had previously been made separately were all joined together, 
at first without loops. But as the oblique connecting stroke made it 
difficult to return to the more upright slope, the loops and conse- 
quent rounding of the letters came into being. (See Fig. 1.) 


we just beforehand 
lS 4 


FIGURE I 


Furthermore the engraver’s tool lent itself to fine hair-strokes 
and flourishes. Any eighteenth century copper-plate copy-book 
will serve to show the joy and pride the engraver took in these 
flourishes; he decorated his books entirely with them, weaving 
them into fantastic shapes or even elaborate pictures. In the 
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title page of his book called The Pen'’s Triumph, Edward Cocker 
made a picture of himself on horseback victorious, apparently, 
over all other engravers. The whole picture was made with minute 
twists and turns of the pen. This love of curled and twisted strokes 
led to the elaboration of the capitals, and gradually, for the plain 
form of the Roman capital, there was substituted a fanciful set of 
capital letters which were not as legible, not as beautiful, and more 
difficult to make. (See Fig. 2.) 
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FIGURE 2 


But an even more far-reaching effect came with the introduction 
of the pliable pen. These curves and “curlicues” and fine hair 
strokes were difficult to copy with the straight-edged pen. The 
quills or reeds were cut with a straight edge, which made thick or 
thin strokes according to the direction in which they moved. (See 
Fig. 3.) 
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FIGURE 3 


Consequently the quills were cut with points and the slits made 
longer, and the pliable pen evolved. Thick and thin strokes no 
longer made themselves automatically with the movement of the 
pen, the writer had to exert pressure on his “down strokes,” and 
moreover he had to see that the pressure he exerted was even, as one 
down stroke must not be thicker than another. For the clear-cut 
stroke of the straight-edged pen was substituted an artificial bulge 
at the down stroke of each letter. The modern round hand pen, 
shown above in the figure, was made to imitate as far as possible 
this pen. The children start work with a very broad pen, but as 
their writing becomes smaller, so the pen becomes narrower. Finally 
they use an ordinary stub pen. 

There was also a tendency to increase the slope of the letter, 
which arose because of the fact that the engraver wrote on the 
reverse. A little practice with “looking-glass” writing, using the 
right hand, or making a succession of strokes sloping backwards, will 
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reveal the fact that one quickly tends to increase the slope. Through 
three centuries, one can easily see that the tendency became very 
marked. (See Fig. 4.) 
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FIGURE 4 


To sum up the effect of copper-plate engraving on handwriting, 
we can show three main changes. First, by the joining of the letters 
and by elaboration of the capitals, the writing became less simple 
and less legible; the strokes also became less firm and more curved. 
Second, the fine hair strokes of the engravers made the straight- 
edged pen unusable and the pliable pen a necessity, giving writing 
an added difficulty in control of pressure. Third, the engravers 
tended to increase the slope of the writing which also interfered to 
some extent with legibility. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE WRITING 


The advantage of legibility has already been dealt with at length 
and one has only to see the specimens of children’s work to be 
convinced that, as far as children are concerned, the writing is far 
more legible. In the Lincoln School of Teachers College it was 
found in the spelling tests given at the end of last year, the tests 
of the two grades who learned this writing were much easier to 
correct, and the children lost less points through illegibility than they 
had in the past. It has yet to be proved that this writing will be 
more legible as a mature hand. 

In England manuscript writing was primarily advocated because 
of its beauty, the beautiful simplicity of its form, and the satisfying 
effect that results from the right use of a good tool. At the same 
time the attention of teachers was turned to good spacing and 
arrangement of work. This beauty not only affects the hand- 
writing, but it at once influences the everyday surroundings in the 
school. As soon as it is introduced it appears at once on bulletin 
boards, and as the skill in writing grows so does the appreciation of 
what are good standards in the writing of public announcements and 
also in printing. Criteria are established which aid in the selection 
of good type and suitable spacing. 
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This handwriting offered advantages in the teaching of reading 
which were at once grasped by those who taught the younger 
children. Hitherto four forms of the letter had been taught, printed 
capitals and small letters, and cursive capitals and small letters. 
Even if there be no analysis, such a radical change in letter must 
change the form of the word and retard visual learning. In addition 
the joinings of the letters force them further apart and change the 
shape of the word. (See Figs. 1, 2, and 5.) 
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FIGURE 5 


Quite extravagant claims have been made as to the great gain in 
spelling achievement that the use of this writing has caused. If any 
experiments have been made along this line, they have not been 
made public, so one hesitates to make too large claims. However, 
it is obvious that the similarity of the shape of printed and written 
form should be helpful. 

All who have taught this writing to young children are quite 
convinced of one thing, and that is that it is much easier to teach. 
Good results come more quickly, and with less effort, for the reason 
that the form is simpler and the tool better. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 

Before speaking of methods it will be well to make clear that 
this movement is not to introduce a new method of teaching, but a 
new model for handwriting. It is a change in the form of the letter 
rather than in the way of presentation. Any method of teaching 
that applies to teaching a running hand can also be applied to 
“manuscript.” If arm movements are desired they can as easily be 
obtained with this writing as with any other; perhaps more easily 
obtained as the movements are simpler. All the theories about the 
holding of the pen, the slope of the desk, the lighting, the slant of 
the hand are again equally applicable. Drill work is as necessary or 
unnecessary to manuscript writing as to any other; the teacher, if she 
so desires, may give much drill in essential forms and pen-strokes or 
she may leave all to a kindly providence and just let the children 
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write, according to her own philosophy of teaching. Everything 
that is known about the length and frequency of practice periods 
and rest periods, it goes without saying, must necessarily be equally 
useful for either handwriting. There are, however, certain things 
to be considered before beginning. 

The choice of a good model is very important. There are many 
beautiful hands from which to choose and many factors to be taken 
into account in making a decision. Of the many influences on 
handwriting there are two which stand out and are significant as 

Se giving a basis for judgment on the excellence of 
tam. a model. The writers of the Gothic hand were 

Figure 6 = artists, intent on making a beautiful page. In 
their desire that the page should present an even appearance they 
made their letters too much alike. (See Fig. 6.) 

On the other hand, the writers of the Court hand, intent on 
legibility, emphasized the difference between letters and so sac- 
rificed the even appearance of the page. Curiously enough they 
each defeated their own ends. The Gothic hands were certainly 
no more beautiful, if as beautiful, as the older hands. The 
Italian humanistic hand showed that later scribes realized this 
and returned to the older forms. Also, the Court hands are not 
easily read, as any one will testify who has tried to read them. It 
is in a balance of similarity and difference between the letters 
that both beauty and legibility are obtained. To choose a hand 
having this balance is a matter requiring study and careful 
judgment. 

Success in handwriting, especially in this handwriting, consists 
to agreat extent in holding the pen sloping in the right direction. 
With the broad pen used by beginners, it is very easy to detect 
errors quickly and to correct them before a contrary habit is formed. 


(See Fig. 7.) 
daylight daylight. 


FIGURE 7 


A difficulty may arise in the grouping of the letters. With the 
running hand however far the letters are allowed to spread out, 
the joining insures a continuous word. But this is not so with manu- 
script writing. The children have to be taught to “bunch” thei 
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letters, so that the letter finishings serve as ‘couplings’. To those 
- . 4 — == . . me @ 
taught from the beginning this is not difficult. (See Fig.” 8.) 
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FIGURE 8 


Sometimes a difficulty arises in the grouping of straight and 
curved letters. Curved letters need closer grouping than straight 
ones. It is rare to find this difficulty though, as generally the 
children space their letters correctly intuitively or perhaps by un- 
conscious imitation of a good model. (See Fig. 9.) 


good good good 
little little little 
Both narrow- Both wide. Correct. 


FIGURE 9 


Unconscious copying from a good model is probably a great 
influence with young children. Starch describes experiments in 
which grown people unconsciously altered the slant and width of 
their letters quite appreciably by having a model in front of them. 
He writes, “We may infer that with children whose writing habit is 
in the process of formation the element of unconscious imitation 
plays a larger part. Furthermore it seems probable, although no 
experimental proof is at hand, that the style and quality of writing 
of the teacher distinctly influences the writing of the pupils.” It is 
important to note this. Teachers in the “middle school” (upper 
grades) should also train themselves to write manuscript writing 
quickly and well on the blackboard. But they are often unenthusi- 
astic, if not positively critical, and by constant use of their own 
handwriting on the blackboard they do much to upset the habits 
formed by children in the lower grades. As far as possible children 
should see little writing other than manuscript, and the manuscript 
should be of as good quality as possible. 

On the place of pen and pencil work, there are many varied opin- 
ions, but the most common practice is to begin with chalk work on 
blackboards, or with charcoal or large pencils, giving a perfectly 
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plain alphabet with none of the letter ‘finishings’ which come from 
the use of a pen. (See Fig. 10.) 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 


OPORSTUVWXYZ 
abodefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 


FIGURE I0 


Care should be taken to see that the forms given the children 
are well proportioned. The essential forms of the Roman alphabet 
are used here. The simpler the form chosen the more important that 
it should be well formed and well proportioned. 

Then as early as possible, about age eight years or earlier, the 
children should have some practice with ink and at the same time 
some drill work in the formation of letters. The broad pen is 
generally a fascinating toy when first used, and children are ready 
to practice letters and short words with special difficulties very 
happily. A sample alphabet is shown here, but it is only one of the 
many different forms that might be chosen. (See Fig. 11.) 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMN 


OPQRSTOVWXYZ 
abedefghiyklmno pgrsturwxyz 


FIGURE II 








There is also a difference of opinion as to whether it is best to 
give the children one form and make them keep to it or whether 
they should be given a choice. In some cases the teacher chooses 
the alphabet and keeps the children rigidly to it, while others give the 
children many forms and allow them to choose for themselves. 
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SOME CRITICISMS OF THE WRITING 


The chief criticism urged against this writing was that it would 
be slow. Dr. Kimmins, Chief Inspector of the London County 
Council, gave tests to the boys from nine years old to thirteen 
in schools where this writing had been used for some years. He 
found that the children using manuscript writing wrote con- 
siderably faster than those writing a running hand. 

Then it has been said that business men would not accept the 
hand. Miss Golds sent many specimens of writing and a careful 
questionnaire to many business men and in her book she publishes 
their replies, which were in all cases enthusiastic; the only fear 
expressed was as to speed.! 

The question of bank signatures has been raised, but judging 
from the individuality shown in the writing of young children there 
should be no difficulty on this score. 

The real difficulty comes with the older pupils, for we do not yet 
know whether they will be able to write as quickly or as well from 
having been taught this way. The following question arises, “How 
far shall they be encouraged to allow their writing to be joined and 
how far is it best to keep the letters separate?” Parents and teachers 
of the older pupils have shown but little codperation at present in 
helping the children at this stage, so that little is known of what will 
happen. A study of the writings of men and women (it is better 
not to choose teachers who have generally specially drilled them- 
selves in handwriting) show that most adult hands leave off the 
regular swing for some letters—a-g-c-k are some of the most com- 
mon but many others are often not written continuously. It is a 
little difficult to detect this lifting of the pen, as the letters “couple” 
themselves, as in manuscript writing, by the letter “finishings.” 
Apparently there is no loss of time through these separations, but 
there is no experimental work on this particular point and one 
cannot therefore speak with certainty. 


Really to appreciate the true advantages of manuscript writing 
one should be a teacher of children of about eight years of age, and 
try to teach them this writing, when heretofore one has taught only 
the ordinary running hand. If this cannot be, one should examine the 
handwritings of children who have been taught this writing only, 
or the hands of Roger Ascham, or Edward VI. It is certain that 


1 Golds, S. A., A Guide to the Teaching of Manuscript Writing. 
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manuscript writing is legible and beautiful and swift for small 
children, and it is hoped that soon we shall be able to say what kind 
of mature handwriting develops from such a promising beginning. 
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A TEST OF ABILITY TO WEIGH 
FORESEEN CONSEQUENCES * 


By CLARA FRANCES CHASSELL, ELLA BUCKINGHAM CHASSBLL, 
AND LAURA MERRILL CHASSELL 


In formulating the next steps in research, eight of the four- 
teen leading psychologists who participated some two years ago 
in a symposium on “Intelligence and Its Measurement’ referred 
to the necessity for undertaking the investigation or objective 
measurement of character traits. Though not wholly neglected, 
the field of character measurement has been relatively untouched. 
The reason is apparent, for owing to the complex nature of char- 
acter, measurement of any one of its aspects is peculiarly difficult. 

Of all these aspects none is more difficult to measure than mo- 
tive, and yet none, with the possible exception of conduct, is more 
important. The current conception of motive as ability to weigh 
foreseen consequences, however, suggests an analysis which lends 
itself fairly readily to measurement purposes, and from this point 
of view the test to be described in this article has been prepared. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST AND AN ILLUSTRATIVE STORY 


The test of ability to weigh foreseen consequences includes seven 
original stories which suggest inportant problems of conduct. 
Following each story one or more of these problems, together with 
possible consequences of the act under consideration, are stated; 
and a decision as to the appropriate course of action in view of the 
consequences is called for. 

One of these stories with its accompanying problems is given 
on page 40 as an illustration. 


*The writers desire to express appreciation to Professor H. Hartshorne and 
Mr. J. O. Chassell, of Union Theological Seminary, for timely suggestions when 
planning the test; and to the Misses Kirchwey, Peabody, and Moore, of the 
Horace Mann School, for rating pupils of the sixth grade in conduct and for help- 
ful criticism of the test. 

1See the Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, pp. 123-147; 195-216; 
271-275. 
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ON THEIR HONOR 


Westfall was a small river town with many rough elements in its population. 
In the management of the schools great wisdom and patience were necessary to 
maintain even a fair standard of honor and discipline among the pupils. Dis- 
honesty in examinations was one of the greatest evils. After a long struggle 
against cheating the honor system had finally been inaugurated in the high school. 
The new plan had been worked out by the students, who agreed not only to 
refrain from cheating in examination themselves, but also to report to a joint 
committee of teachers and students any violation of the rules. 

Louise was a member of the senior class in the high school. She had to work 
hard for her living and as a result had very little time for study. If all went well in 
the spring examinations she was hoping to get through her work “by the skin 
of her teeth,” and to graduate with her class. She would then be able to secure 
a good position with work better suited to her liking. French was her hardest 
school subject, and French verbs her “Waterloo.” Unfortunately, a few days 
before the French examination her mother was taken ill, and the added duties 
left Louise almost no time for study. Hence she had no opportunity to master 
the principal parts of the French verbs, on which her safety in the final examina- 
tion depended. Louise had been accustomed to cheat more or less throughout 
her high school course, however, as had the majority of the pupils, and she knew 
that if she could only catch a glimpse of some one else’s paper long enough to 
take down the principal parts of the verbs, she would be able to complete most 
of the conjugations. 

At length her opportunity came. After setting the examination the teacher 
left the room, as the honor system required, and Margaret, who sat in front 
of her and was one of the best students in the class, pushed over to the side of 
her desk a sheet of paper on which she had written the principal parts of several 
of the necessary verbs. Louise leaned forward and began copying them indus- 
triously, when suddenly and quite unexpectedly Margaret turned around. 
Louise’s all-too-evident confusion and the blush of shame which mounted to her 
temples left no question in Margaret’s mind as to her guilt. Involuntarily 
Margaret put out her hand to remove the papers, and then checked herself, and 
left them still lying in plain sight. After a little hesitation Louise continued 
copying as before. 

The little drama, however, had not gone unobserved. Alice, a chum of Mar- 
garet’s, one of the strongest advocates of the honor system, was sitting just across 
the aisle and had noticed that Louise was copying from Margaret’s paper. She 
was having a struggle to decide what she ought to do about it, and was greatly 
relieved when Margaret herself turned around and discovered what was going 
on. Imagine Alice’s distress when Margaret showed plainly enough by her 
actions that she was planning neither to report Louise’s previous cheating nor to 
prevent its continuance. Still, she could guess the reason, for both girls knew 
well the struggle that Louise was having to get through school at all, and had 
heard of her mother’s recent illness. At last she leaned over and whispered to 
Louise, “We are under the honor system now, you know.” Louise turned crim- 
son, but without a word continued to take down the necessary items from Mar- 
garet’s paper. 
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PROBLEM I 


If you had been in Louise’s place, do you think that you would have been 
justified in cheating in the examination? 


Possible Consequences 


Mark with a plus sign (+) all the consequences that seem to you desirable, 
and with a minus sign (—) all those that seem to you undesirable. 
. Even if you passed you would never feel that you really deserved a diploma. 
. If you could complete your course you would be sure to secure a better posi- 
tion. 
. Under the honor system you would surely embarrass any one who saw you 
cheating. 
. You might be reported and suspended from school. 
. You would be doing nothing worse than you had often done before. 
..» You would be making use of information which you obtained dishonestly. 
..» You would deceive the teacher by appearing to have a better knowledge of 
French than you really have. 
... You would not have to study French any more. 
..» You would probably pass the examination satisfactorily. 
... Your mother would be greatly relieved by your graduation at this time. 


Decision 
Underline Yes if the consequences marked plus seem to you the more impor- 


tant, and No if those marked minus seem to you the more important. 
YES NO 


PROBLEM 2 


If you had been in Margaret's place, do you think that it would have been 
right to let Louise copy from your paper? 


Possible Consequences 


Mark with a plus sign (+) all the consequences that seem to you desirable, 
and with a minus sign (—) all those that seem to you undesirable. 


. The help received from your paper might enable her to graduate. 
. You might both be reported for violating the honor system. 
.. You would be a party to her dishonesty. 
. You would be helping her in a time of need. 
. You would be sharing the advantages of your greater knowledge of French. 
... You would encourage her in the habit of cheating. 
..« You would fail to do your part in upholding the honor system. 
..« You would not appear to be too “‘goody-goody”’ to help out. 
..« You would not hurt her feelings. 
... You would violate your own sense of honor. 


Decision 


Underline Yes if the consequences marked plus seem to you the more im- 
portant, and No if those marked minus seem to you the more important. 
YES NO 
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PROBLEM 3 


If you had been in Alice’s place, do you think that you should have reported 
the violation of the honor system to the committee? 


Possible Consequences 


Mark with a plus sign (-++) all the consequences that seem to you desirable: 
and with a minus sign (—) all those that seem to you undesirable. 


. The teachers would cite you as a good example to others. 

. You would at least have tried to do your duty. 

. You would be accused of interfering in other people’s affairs. 

. You would be called a “‘tattle-tale.” 

. You would be helping the school authorities in their struggle against cheating. 

. You would help to uphold the honor system which you had so strongly advo- 
cated. 

. You would make it easier for some one else to report a similar occurrence. 

. You would make trouble for a girl who was already having a hard time. 

. You would probably lose the friendship of the two girls and of other people 
as well. 

.. You would involve your chum in difficulty. 


Decision 
Underline Yes if the consequences marked plus seem to you the more im- 


portant, and No if those marked minus seem to you the more important. 
YES NO 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 


The story On Their Honor is based on items taken from the 
Horace Mann School Chart of Habits and Attitudes Desirable for 
Good Citizenship in the Elementary School.! The items are as 
follows: 


ON THEIR HONOR 


Stands for Fair Play. Does not let another pupil make wrong use 
of his work, such as copying fro n his examination or home-work 
papers. 


1 This chart consists of 187 items which constitute an analysis of conduct 
desirable in the school community. The items are accompanied by numerical 
values which indicate the consensus of seventy-four judges as to their relative 
importance as essential elements in democratic citizenship in the elementary 
school. See ‘“‘A Scale for Measuring the Importance of Habits of Good Citi- 
zenship,”” by Siegried M. Upton and Clara F. Chassell, in Teachers College 
Record, Vol. XX, pp. 36-65 (reprinted with supplement as Teachers College Bulle- 
tin, Twelfth Series, No. 9, January 1, 1921). 

These numerical values made possible the construction of eight equivalent 
short scales for measuring conduct. See “Short Scales for Measuring Habits of 
Good Citizenship,” by Clara F. Chassell, Siegried M. Upton, and Laura M. 
Chassell, in Teachers College Record, Vol. XXIII, pp. 52-79. 
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Is Honest and Truthful. Does not copy another person’s work. 

Has a Sense of Civic Responsibility. Assumes responsibility to re- 
port wrongdoing through authorized channels, if a friendly pro- 
test to the offender has not resulted in effort to rectify the wrong; 
but distinguishes carefully bet ween tattling and voicing an honest 
protest against dishonesty, unfairness cruelty, and the like. 


The other stories which the test includes are similarly based on 
items from the chart. These items are given below: 


THE SILVER PENCIL 


Is Honest and Truthful. Endeavors to restore lost property to 
the rightful owner. 


THE FAMINE FUND 


Exercises Thrift. Is economical in the expenditure of money for 
lunch and other personal necessities, and refrains from extrava- 
gances. 

Is Generous. Gives time and money to worthy causes. 

Is Loyal. Takes pride in his group and in the school, and tries to 
foster the right kind of spirit. 


AFTER THE DEBATE 


Exercises Self-Control. Does not indulge in injurious or debasing 
practices. 

Has a Sense of Civic Responsibility. Holds to what he thinks is 
right, unmindful of ridicule or other unpleasant consequences to 
himself. 

BOOKLEARNING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Is Courageous. Perseveres in spite of failure. 
Is Courageous. Tries to do his best even when the task is disagree- 
able or praise is not forthcoming. 


TWO BROTHERS 


Is Honest and Truthful. Tells the truth without flinching or com- 
promise, trying to give a correct impression. 

Is Broadminded. Respects all forms of religion and belief. 

Is Broadminded. Is sympathetic with the opinions of others, in- 
cluding those who differ with him. 

Is Loyal. Is unswerving in devotion and faithful in service to his 
country, but does not render blind allegiance. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB PLAY 


Is Trustworthy. Keeps appointments and other agreements. 
Is Coéperative. Gives up his own preferences when they interfere 
with the good of the group. 


or 
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The items were chosen in the following manner: Preparatory 
to the construction of the stories the entire chart was carefully 
examined, and thirty items were selected on the basis of their im- 
portance, their adaptability for effective use in story form, and 
the significance for children of the problems suggested.’ These 
thirty items were then divided into two equivalent groups, one of 
which was to be incorporated in the series of stories constituting 
the test described in this article, and the other in a second series 
of stories constituting an equivalent test? 

The construction of the test was then as follows: Items which 
gave promise of ready combination as the basis for a single story 
were grouped together; then an original story suggested by these 
items, and serving in a sense to illustrate and amplify them, was 
evolved. Subsequently one or more significant problems raised 
by the story were formulated, and a list of ten possible conse- 
quences of the act under consideration, five desirable and five un- 
desirable, was worked out from the data given in the story. These 
consequences were then arranged alphabetically, and space provided 
for marking them as desirable or undesirable. Finally, the deci- 
sion to the problem was arranged for by providing opportunity 
for underlining Yes or No as the answer. 

This account may be made concrete by a description of the 
steps in the construction of the story already presented as an illus- 
tration. Among the items assigned to this form of the test were 
three which dealt with some phase of the question of cheating in 
examination, one item referring to copying another person’s work, 
a second, to letting another pupil make wrong use of one’s work, 
and a third, to reporting wrongdoing through authorized channels. 
Accordingly these were selected as the basis for an original story 
which should incorporate the three problems suggested by the 
items. The story On Their Honor was then devised to fulfill this 
requirement. Subsequently the three problems were stated in 
terms of the characters and the situations in the story, and yet by 


1 The items represented two-thirds of the main headings of the chart, but 
were taken only from the five most important of the ten groups into which the 
judges had originally distributed the items on the basis of their relative impor- 
tance. 

2 The second form is in preparation. In the distribution of items for the two 
forms of the test two items which readily suggested more tha: one story were 
assigned to both forms; hence each form is based on sixteen items. 
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the form of the statement made personal to the one taking the 
test. Then five desirable and five undesirable consequences of 
the act under consideration, inherent in the story itself, were 
worked out for each problem. Lastly, the ten consequences 
were arranged in alphabetical order, and the routine instructions 
and provision for marking the consequences and indicating the 
decision to the problem were supplied. 

The number of problems in the entire test is twelve,! and the 
number of accompanying consequences, one hundred and twenty.’ 


RESULTS OF THE TEST FOR SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The test was given in the spring of 1922 to the pupils of the 
sixth grade in the Horace Mann School. The range of scores for 
the sixty-one children who took the complete test* extended from 
4 to 146. The arithmetic mean was 97.6. This score, corre- 
sponding to seven and one-half problems right, indicates that the 
children showed genuine discrimination in marking the items. 

An analysis of the responses to the individual items in the test 
brings out this fact from another point of view.‘ In the case of 


1 The test is so planned that the number of problems to be answered in the 
affirmative and in the negative is approximately equal. 

2 The instructions which are to be followed in the administration of the test 
appear on the test blank. The total time allowed, excluding that required for 
the instructions, should not exceed sixty minutes. 

A key for scoring has been prepared by the authors of the test. The scoring 
formula to be used is that commonly employed for a test of the so-called alter- 
native type; it is as follows: 

Score = Number Right — Number Wrong, 

in which Number Right refers to the total score on correct items, a credit of 1 
being given for each correctly marked consequence, and a credit of 3 for each 
correct decision, and Number Wrong refers to the total score on incorrect items, 
the same weights being applied (omissions are not counted as wrong). Since 
there are ten consequences and one decision for each problem, and the first two 
items, which are marked under the direction of the examiner for practice, are 
not given credit, the maximum score possible for the twelve problems is 154. 

* Results on a part of the test are available for twenty-five additional pupils. 
The test was given in two periods toward the close of the school year, and many 
pupils were absent at the second period because of an epidemic. 

‘The results reported for individual items areffor the total/group of eighty- 
six children. In interpreting them it should be borne in mind that, since the 
test belongs to the alternative type, the children were given a fifty-fifty chance 
of guessing the right answer. In the determination of pupil scores this chance 
was taken into account by the method of scoring, but it is not eliminated in the 
data for individual items in the test. 
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g1 per cent of the 118 consequences included in the scoring, at 
least two thirds of those marking the item accorded with the key; 
and in the case of 86 per cent, at least three fourths. For the 
twelve decisions the average per cent of children voting with the 
key was 76, the range extending from 49 to 95. 

On the whole, the results indicate that the test could be given 
appropriately to children equal in mental maturity to sixth grade 
pupils in the Horace Mann School. In an unselected school popu- 
lation these would be found in the seventh or the eighth grade. 


RELIABILITY OF THE TEST 


The reliability coefficient of the test as obtained from the results 
for Horace Mann School pupils is .g1. Since but a single form of 
the test is available at the present time, this figure was calculated 
by the use of Brown’s formula from the reliability coefficient of 
the two halves of the test obtained by correlating the scores on the 
odd problems with the scores on the even problems.'! The self- 
correlation of the test is thus very satisfactory, particularly since 
the results utilized are for pupils in a single grade. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEST SCORE AND OTHER MEASURES 


Correlations between the test scores of the sixth grade pupils 
and five other measures were calculated.2 These measures and 
the corresponding correlations are given on page 47. The numbers 
in parentheses are the coefficients augmented for the restriction in 
range resulting from the fact that the pupils measured were from a 
single grade, to values to be expected for a group unrestricted in 
range, Kelley’s formula being used. 


1 This coefficient was .84 (+.03). It was based on 59 cases. The records 
of one pupil were discarded in all the correlations calculated because data for 
one of the measures with which the test score was being correlated were lacking; 
and for a second pupil in the present correlation because the divergence between 
his scores on the odd and the even problems (60 points) is not representative 
of the divergences which would commonly be secured in a small group. In fact, 
this amount of divergence is so large in comparison with the corresponding diver- 
gences found for the other pupils that it would probably occur once by chance 
only among hundreds of cases. With the scores for this pupil included, the 
corresponding correlation is .77 (+.04), and the corresponding reliability co- 
efficient obtained by Brown’s formula, .87. 


? By the Pearson product-moment method, the number of cases being 60. 
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Measure r P.E. 
Intelligence Quotient?........... .43 (.62)! + .07 
SEP Re re Oe .49 (.69) + .07 
Chronological Age.............. —.05 + .09 
Accomplishment Quotient*®...... —.10 + .09 
ee. re .17 + .08 


The correlations between test score and intelligence quotient 
and test score and mental age are not far from the correlation be- 
tween morality and intellect of approximately .50, found by one of 


1See Kelley, T. L., Statistical Method, p. 225. Since the standard deviations 
for intelligence quotient and mental age of an uncurtailed distribution (required 
in the formula) were not directly available, they were calculated from the stand- 
ard deviations for these traits actually secured for the group of sixth grade 
pupils, on the assumption that this group was coincident with the upper half 
of a normal distribution. This assumption was probably sufficiently valid for 
practical purposes because the intelligence quotients of all but eighteen per 
cent of the cases were 100 or above; owing to the inclusion of subjects with intel- 
ligence quotients below 100, however, the resulting coefficients are somewhat 
higher than would obtain for a normal distribution. The method used was 
based upon the fact that the standard deviation of a group unrestricted in range 
is 1.67 times the standard deviation of either half of the normal distribution, as 
recently shown by Professor H. A. Ruger, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and would simply require the substitution in Kelley’s formula of 1.67 as 
the ratio = /c. 


2 Obtained from the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 


3 Derived from mental age, and scores in the following educational tests: Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 7 (given double weight); Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, Form II; and a list of 60 words selected from the Ayres’ 
Spelling Scale. 

‘ Based on ratings of the pupils by the three sixth grade teachers on the Chas- 
sell-Upton Citizenship Scales, already referred to in a preceding footnote. The 
scores used in the calculations were the average for each pupil of the scores on 
Short Scales C, G, and H, a different scale having been marked by each of the 
teachers. Omissions in the data were supplied as follows: Items not marked by 
the teachers were assigned values corresponding to a score of average for the item 
in question; and pupils not rated by a teacher were given the score on the scale 
which would result from a rating of average on all the items of the scale. 

Since the departmental plan of teaching is followed in the sixth grade, the 
three teachers were well acquainted with all the pupils. Owing to the fact that 
the necessity of securing the information was not determined until the present 
article was in preparation, the ratings were supplied more than a year after the 
test of ability to weigh foreseen consequences was given to the children. A cor- 
relation with ratings made at the time would un loubtedly have been higher. 
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the writers in an extensive investigation;! and bear out the com- 
mon-sense assumption that intelligence and mental maturity are 
important elements in the ability to weigh foreseen consequences 
(or whatever ability is measured by the test). These correlations 
have undoubtedly been influenced, however, by the tendency of 
the brighter pupils to read more rapidly than their less. fortunate 
classmates, and to comprehend better what they read; and by 
their greater facility in applying knowledge previously learned to 
new problems, which would manifest itself in this instance particu- 
larly in their seeing the analogy between situations already met 
with and those presented in the test. 

The correlations between test score and chronological age and 
test score and accomplishment quotient are nearly zero. This fact 
might lead to the inference that there is no relation between these 
qualities; yet the findings of other investigators indicate that the 
relationships in question are actually negative. From the corre- 
lation with chronological age it is at least safe to conclude in gen- 
eral that the older pupils in a given grade cannot be expected to 
make any higher scores than the younger pupils, and that if sub- 
sequently a reliable difference is found, it will be in favor of the 
younger pupils—as repeated evidence would lead us to expect in 
the case of a test for successful performance in which intelligence 
is an important factor. From the correlation with accomplish- 
ment quotient it is evident that children in a given grade whose 
achievement is most satisfactory in comparison with their mental 
age, may be expected to make somewhat lower scores in the test 
of ability to weigh foreseen consequences than those whose accom- 
plishment quotients are less satisfactory. This circumstance re- 
flects the fact that the test is to a considerable extent a test of intel- 
ligence: the duller pupils on the whole make the most satisfactory 
accomplishment quotients, because the brighter pupils usually lack 


1 See Chassell, Clara F., The Relation Between Morality and Intellect. The cor- 
relation is for groups restricted in range. 


* Compare, for example, the following studies: ‘Another Study of Retarda- 
tion,” by H. E. Cooper, in Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 
V, pp. 177-183; “An Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading and Read- 
ing Tests,” by A. I. Gates, in the Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, 
PP. 303-314; 378-391; and 445-464 (see p. 461); and “The Accomplishment 
Quotient—Finding and Using It,’’ by Katharine Murdoch, in Teachers College 
Record, Vol. XXIII, pp. 229-239 (see pp. 235, 238). 











———— 
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incentive and opportunity to make their achievement equal their 
ability. 

The relationship between test score and conduct score is of 
greatest interest, for it affords a clue to the worth which we may 
expect of this test in the field of character measurement. The 
correlation obtained indicates that a pupil’s evaluation of a given 
consequence as desirable or undesirable and his decision in the 
light of the various possible consequences as to which of two courses 
of action is the right one, corresponds in some measure, at least, to 
his actual conduct in the citizenship situations of the school. Since 
moral action is dependent upon ability to foresee consequences and 
upon ability to act in accordance with the consequences foreseen 
to be for the common good, as well as upon ability to weigh them,! 
it is worth while to be able to predict so complex a trait from one 
of its elements with even this amount of certainty. Furthermore, 
until numerous standardized life situations for testing conduct? 
have been provided the pupil’s reactions to these story situations, 
which embody as nearly as possible actual life situations, may be 
taken as the best available indication of his future conduct in 
similar situations in real life. 


POSSIBLE USES OF THE TEST 


As a Measuring Instrument: From these data it is apparent 
that the test has practical usefulness as a measuring instrument. 
It is self-consistent; it measures an ability having among its ele- 
ments intelligence and mental maturity, both of which would be 
expected to be important constituents in the ability to weigh fore- 
seen consequences, while measuring practically not at all the un- 
related traits of chronological age and accomplishment quotient; 
and it has some value for predicting conduct. Moreover, al- 
though its validity has not been determined,’ the test gives prom- 
ise of proving to be a valuable means for measuring one aspect of 
motive, the only phase of character which it was designed to meas- 
ure. 


1Cf. Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 11; and Hartshorne, 
H., Childhood and Character, p. 179. 

*Similar to the Voelker tests of trustworthiness. (See Voelker, P. F., The 
Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education, especially Chap. V.) 

* The term ‘test of ability to weigh foreseen consequences’ is used at present 
for purposes of description. For validation the test must await a satisfactory 
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As a Teaching Device and an Aid in Habit Formation: Perhaps 
even more important than any measurement utility which the test 
may possess, however, is another yet to be considered. It is that 
of stimulating class discussion of vital moral problems. Consid- 
eration of the problems raised in the test leads readily to a dis- 
cussion of the principles involved, which may result in the forma- 
tion of judgments of importance in determining the future conduct 
of the pupil. 

Teachers of citizenship and of civics will be among the first to 
find the test useful for this purpose. Any skillful teacher, how- 
ever, may find it an aid in inculcating the very important habit of 
making decisions in the light of carefully considered consequences. 

As an Aid in the Study of Motive: Since it elicits the responses 
of individual children to moral questions, the test should afford a 
valuable and relatively objective means of studying their evalua- 
tions and possible springs of future action. Through its use, there- 
fore, the research worker may hope to study one aspect of motive,! 
—and an exceedingly important aspect, if we are to judge by the 
trend of some of the most suggestive discussions in current litera- 
ture.” 

As a Test-Form: A further value of the test is its test-form. 
This is adaptable to so many situations that the range of stories 
in the present test could be almost infinitely extended, and similar 
stories appropriate for other uses could be constructed. Such a 
test-form is, in fact, a practicable device by means of which to 
the case study method may be personalized and vitalized. 





independent criterion of the ability which it purports to measure, probably one 
based on actual evaluation of consequences in life situations; and of the appear- 
ance of such a criterion there is as yet no harbinger in the hard-worked field of 
tests and measurements. 

A further important point is the fact that the test permits of entirely objec- 
tive scoring. 

1 The test thus contributes to the study of motive mentioned as desirable in 
the article presenting the good citizenship chart, already referred to, attention 
having been called in this article to the fact that the items in the chart consti- 
tuted an evaluation of practice, not of motive,—in other words, they were con- 
concerned with what children do, not why they do it. 

2See, for example, Hartshorne, H., Childhood and Character, Chap. XIII; 
Coe, G. A., A Social Theory of Religious Education, pp. 41f. and 72f.; and Dewey. 
J., Human Nature and Conduct, esp. pp. 43-47. 














NOTES ON PERMANENT PAINTING 
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Former Student in Fine Arts, Teachers College 


Probably the most neglected side of the training of the art 
student and art teacher is that which has to do with his materials 
and their manipulation; the “craftmanship” of his art. Even in the 
art schools where, if anywhere, one might expect to find some atten- 
tion given to the “craft” of painting, it is only within the last few 
years that a beginning has been made in instructing the art student 
in the selection and use of materials. 

In the “golden age” of painting a thorough knowledge of the craft 
was the foundation upon which the artist built his creative design. 
In those early days the apprentice ground colors and prepared 
canvasses, oils and varnishes, thus acquiring a first-hand and prac- 
tical knowledge of the materials which he later used in his painting, 

The fact that the artist and art student can to-day purchase 
materials in a form ready for immediate use may be a contributing 
cause of his apparent indifference to this side of his work. 

It is only rarely that we find artists with a working knowledge 
of chemistry and still rarer to find chemists interested in painting 
on its creative side. It was the co-mingling of these two interests 
which led to a series of experiments with various oils and pigments 
and their admixtures, and finally to the writing of this article. 

One of the writers, before taking up the study of painting, was 
a metallurgical chemist. He has found that many students are con- 
fused concerning the properties of their colors and even more un- 
certain after attempting to read technical books on the chemistry 
of paint. This article is therefore an attempt to answer the questions 
most frequently asked by beginners in oil painting. 

The life of a picture varies from a few weeks to something over 
ten thousand years in the paintings of palzolithic man in the caves 
of the Dordogne and the Pyrenees. The deterioration or complete 
ruin of many great paintings of the past few centuries, or even of 
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the past half century, is regretfully noted to-day, and the fading 
or disastrous altering of pictures after a few months or years, if 
proper care is not taken to paint only with reliable materials, is a 
common source of trouble to present-day artists and students. 
Some of the most ancient paintings known—animal pictures by 
prehistoric man, wall paintings in Pompeii and in the tombs of 
Egypt, panel portraits of the Graeco-Egyptian school, and the 
lasting works of Van Eyck, Rubens, and Rembrandt—have shown 
remarkable preservation while many pictures less than a century 
old have altered seriously. Hence the tradition has grown that the 
ancients possessed some mysterious secrets of permanent painting. 

The explanation of the apparent paradox is simple when we 
consider the pigments used by the earlier painters. 

The first pigments were colored minerals. The cave man used 
yellow, red, and brown ochres, and a black made of soot or charred 
bone. In the course of time other pigments were added to the list; 
vermilion found native as the mineral cinnabar, whites made from 
pulverized gypsum and limestone, green earths such as celadonite, 
the yellows and red of orpiment and realgar, and the blues and 
greens of the copper minerals azurite, chrysocolla, and malachite. 
Of these minerals, the ochres, the whites, and the green earths do 
not alter in ages, vermilion darkens only when exposed to strong 
sunlight, and the copper greens and blues hold well unless in contact 
with atmosphere that contains sulphur gases. 

The Egyptians manufactured a beautiful and permanent blue 
by fusing copper with lime and sand, and this pigment has been 
identified in paintings on the walls of tombs as ancient as 3,500 B. C. 
and in the frescoes of the Cretan palaces of 1,500 B.c. The one 
durable organic pigment known to the ancients was madder. 

The lasting qualities of the ancient paintings is due to the in- 
organic nature of the pigments employed, and to the care that was 
always taken to avoid such mixtures as malachite with orpiment 
which interact chemically. 

With the exception of Egyptian blue and Tyrian purple, neither 
of which is necessary, we have at present all the pigments used by 
the ancient painters, with the addition of others as permanent, purer 
and more brilliant. The lack of permanence of many modern 
paintings has come through the introduction and haphazard use 
of many new pigments, without sufficient knowledge of their 
permanency or tendency to react chemically when intermixed. 
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There are something over two hundred pigments on the market 
to-day, many of which should have no place on the palette of the 
artist or student who wishes his work to last. 

The chemistry of painting has been thoroughly studied and 
published in such authoritative books as Field’s Chromatography, 
Sir A. H. Church’s The Chemistry of Paints and Painting, and 
Maximilian Toch’s Materials for Permanent Painting, but art 
students, especially those who have no knowledge of chemistry, are 
apt to be confused and dismayed by the mass of technical reading, 
and continue to work with a more or less chance knowledge of their 
colors, with the result that their color boxes contain notoriously 
fugitive pigments, and mixtures that interact disastrously are 
frequent. 

One firm of reliable color manufacturers, Winsor and Newton, 
of London, has done much to solve this difficulty by issuing a selected 
list of their colors, which are marked with the letters “S. L.” on the 
labels. By confining his palette to this list the painter “ensures not 
only that his colors are of the highest degree of permanence, but also 
that they may be mixed together ad libitum, without risk of chemical 
change.” 

Another conscientious manufacturer, J. Blockx, Fils, cancels 
from his list altogether all colors of doubtful permanence, and mar- 
kets only a rather small number of pigments, every one of which 
may be used by the most scrupulously careful artist. His list is 
further divided into sections that show which colors may safely be 
mixed together, and those whose combination might result in change. 

It is the purpose of this article to give, in condensed form, the 
best methods for securing permanency, and descriptions of the 
pigments most in use. The lists have been made up after consulting 
various authorities, and are not offered as final or rigid, but with 
the intention of presenting to the student a short-cut to information 
concerning his materials, and a few simple rules that will partly 
serve as a substitute for protracted study. 

The life of a painting depends upon the ground on which it is 
executed and the medium with which it is applied, as well as upon 
the permanent nature of the pigments. The safest ground for an 
oil painting is a sheet of metal, copper or aluminum, which has been 
given several coats of lead white. Panels of well-seasoned mahogany 
or cedar, that have been prepared by soaking, steaming, and treat- 
ment with mercuric chloride solution as a safeguard against decay- 
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organisms and the attacks of insects, make excellent painting 
grounds. Both sides and the edges of the panel should be covered 
to prevent warping. 

Canvas is the material most commonly painted upon. The best 
canvas is made of pure linen. Oil decomposes the linen fibre so that 
the canvas must be given a coating of size, preferably casein size 
mixed with sulphate or carbonate of lime, over which is laid a coat- 
ing of lead white and linseed oil. Sizes of gelatine or glue are likely 
to decompose. A finished oil painting should be protected by a 
coating of lead white on the reverse side, or it may be cemented 
with thick amber varnish to a sheet of metal. 

The most commonly used oils are linseed and poppy. Poppy oil 
has slightly less yellow color, but linseed oil dries more rapidly and 
has greater power of adherence. The best linseed oil is cold pressed, 
and is purified by long exposure to the sun. Artificial drying oils 
that have been treated with oxides of lead or manganese are unsafe 
to use. The safest medium is sun-bleached linseed oil. As turpentine 
is frequently used as a dilutent it is well to bear in mind that tur- 
pentine acts destructively upon oils, so that it should be very 
sparingly used, if needed. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


The first list of colors described is composed of pigments that are 
permanent, if not in the absolute, at least in the practical sense of 
the term. 


YELLOW PIGMENTS 


Lemon yellow (Baryta yellow, jaune de baryte) is a pale, clear 
lemon color, semi-opaque, and works smoothly. It is extremely 
staple, but should not be associated with colors containing hydrated 
ferric oxide, such as yellow ochre, raw sienna, or Mars yellow. 

Aureolin is a pure yellow, very delicate and luminous, and almost 
transparent. It mixes well with other pigments with the possible 
exception of the organic colors, madders, Prussian blue, and indigo. 
It is doubtful if a properly purified aureolin interacts with a madder 
lake, but it is safer to avoid the mixture. It is safe to cover aureolin 
with amber varnish and to glaze over the varnish with madder lake. 
Blockx manufactures a very pure and transparent variety of aure- 
olin under the name of Transparent Yellow. 
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Cadmium yellow. Cadmium sulphide exists in different modifica- 
tions according to the method of preparation, and ranges in hue 
from bright citron yellow to a rich and brilliant vermilion red. 
Pale, middle, and deep cadmium yellow, and cadmium orange, are 
lustrous and powerful colors, perfectly permanent, and mix without 
danger with all other permanent colors. The cadmiums are semi- 
transparent, becoming more transparent in the orange and red 
hues. Two beautiful opaque varieties are called aurora yellow and 
orient yellow. 

The ochres, yellow ochre, gold ochre, transparent gold ochre, 
Italian earth, Oxford ochre, Roman ochre, raw sienna, etc., are 
clays colored by ferric oxide and hydroxide. Mars yellow is an 
artificial ochre. Burnt sienna, light red, Venetian red, Indian red, 
etc., are prepared by calcining ochres. Mars orange, scarlet, red, 
violet, brown, and transparent brown (Blockx) are prepared by 
igniting Mars yellow at different temperatures. The Mars colors are 
purer, richer, and much more finely subdivided than the ochres. 
Uncalcined ochres, siennas, and Mars yellow react with the more 
complex of the organic pigments, such as carmine, indigo, and 
madder lake, and destroy their color. 


RED PIGMENTS 


Cadmium red is a beautiful and permanent substitute for ver- 
milion. (See cadmium yellow.) 

Vermilion ranges in hue from orange and scarlet to a deep red 
verging on crimson. Two forms are known, the one red and the 
other black, identical in chemical composition, but the red crystal- 
line form tends to revert to the black amorphous variety when ex- 
posed to strong sunlight. A slight mixture of copal or amber varnish 
acts to prevent this change, and some of the Dutch painters effec- 
tively preserved its brilliance by a thin glaze of madder lake. 
Vermilion has stood the test of many centuries, and may be re- 
garded as sufficiently permanent, especially when protected by a 
glaze or varnish. 

Madder carmine, madder lake, rose madder, pink madder, purple 
madder, and several browns of madder are made by precipitating 
the coloring matter of the madder root on aluminum hydroxide or 
other base. The madders are brilliant and transparent, and the only 
permanent lakes. They dry very slowly. Madder carmine and the 
deep madder lakes, and purple madder should be mixed with zine 
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white, as they discolor and fade when mixed with lead white. They 
should not be mixed with uncalcined ochres or Mars colors, or with 
aureolin. Alizarin carmine, crimson, scarlet, purple, and violet are 
synthetic coal tar preparations, artificial madders. They are 
similar in chemical properties but lack the finer color qualities of 
the natural madders. 


VIOLET PIGMENTS 


Cobalt violet is a beautiful, brilliant, and transparent pigment. 
It is permanent and mixes well with madder lakes, ultramarine, and 
cobalt. It decomposes, however, in contact with iron, and should 
therefore not be mixed with any iron color, nor be touched with a 
steel palette knife. 

Manganese violet, or permanent violet, is bluer than cobalt 
violet, and less brilliant. It is not much in use as it may be replaced 
advantageously with mixtures of madder lake and ultramarine. 


BLUE PIGMENTS 


Cobalt blue is a bright, pure azure color which works well and 
mixes safely with all other colors. 

Cerulean blue has a greenish tint that makes it very useful at 
times. It mixes safely with other colors. 

Ultramarine was formerly prepared from a semi-precious stone, 
lapiz-lazuli. It is now made synthetically. It is a deep, rich blue, 
with a slight tendency toward violet. It works well as a glazing 
color. Ultramarine is the deepest, most brilliant, and most trans- 
parent blue pigment known, and the most essential. Green, violet, 
purple, and red ultramarines are known. Violet ultramarine is a 
beautiful and permanent glazing color. 


GREEN PIGMENTS 


Viridian (verte emeraude) is a clear blue green as transparent as 
a lake, possessing great depth of color and delicacy of tint. It is 
one of the most durable pigments known, and mixes safely with all 
other colors. 

Oxide of chromium is an opaque, anhydrous variety of chromic 
oxide, subdued and pleasing in hue. 

Cobalt green is practically permanent, but as a mixture of viridian 
and ultramarine is richer and more brilliant, it may be eliminated 
as unnecessary. 
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BLACK PIGMENTS 


Ivory black has a slightly reddish tendency, and blue black has a 
blue-gray tint when mixed with white. Both are less dense than 
lamp black, which is an advantage. 


WHITE PIGMENTS 


Lead white and silver white are not absolutely permanent as 
they are blackened by hydrogen sulphide, and will darken with 
time. 

Zinc white is not altered in color but will become brittle and scale. 

There is no perfect white. A mixture of three parts lead white to 
one part zinc white has been recommended by different authorities 
as less likely to darken than lead white alone, and still possessing 
the opacity and toughness of lead white. The vermilions and 
madders should be used with pure zinc white only. 


FUGITIVE PIGMENTS 


The fugitive and “moderately permanent” colors most commonly 
in use are listed below. 


YELLOW PIGMENTS 


Chrome yellow, lead chromate, comes in hues varying from lemon 
in the neutral chromate, to deep chrome and chrome orange which 
are basic. Chrome yellow is brilliant and powerful, but lacking in 
the agreeable color quality of cadmium. Chrome yellow is not 
permanent to light, and blackens in an impure atmosphere. It has 
a marked tendency to oxidize other pigments with which it is mixed, 
and is especially injurious to organic pigments. The same is even 
truer of the chrome greens and the cinnabar or zinnober greens, 
which are simply combinations of chrome yellow with Prussian 
blue, less staple than either of the constituents alone. The only 
recommendation of the chromes is their comparative cheapness. 
The cadmiums, although more expensive, should be substituted for 
the chromes as superior in every respect. 

Indian yellow is a rich and pure yellow, considered permanent in 
water color, but only moderately lasting in oil. Aureolin should be 
used in place of Indian yellow in oil painting. 

Strontian yellow is a richer and more brilliant variety of lemon 
yellow, but less permanent. 

Gamboge is a transparent resin. It cannot be relied upon for 
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permanency. Aureolin is best substituted for gamboge. In water 
color painting it may be replaced by Indian yellow. 

Yellow carmine and yellow lake are beautiful and transparent 
lakes derived from quercitron bark, but they are very fugitive. 
Brown pink is similar in composition, and likewise to be avoided. 


RED PIGMENTS 


Carmine and crimson lake are beautifully rich and brilliant lakes 
obtained from cochineal. Unfortunately they are among the most 
fugitive of colors. Madder carmine or alizarin crimson are the only 
permanent substitutes. 

Geranium lake is aniline dye, extremely fugitive, as are likewise 
magenta and mauve. 

BLUE PIGMENTS 


Prussian blue is usually a mixture of several complex compounds 
and has a varying reputation for permanence. It has great body 
and transparency. It is liable to changes as an oil color, but as a 
water color it possesses sufficient permanence to be admissible. 

Indigo is similar in qualities to Prussian blue, but darker. It is 
fugitive in oil, but moderately permanent in water color. 

Emerald green is a very brilliant, slightly bluish green. It is 
unaffected by light but blackens if exposed in an atmosphere con- 
taining hydrogen sulphide, or if mixed with sulphide pigments such 
as the cadmiums. It is best used alone, and should be protected by 
varnish. It can be imitated with less brilliancy by a mixture of lead 
or zinc white with ultramarine, cadmium and viridian. 

In addition to the foregoing there are many other colors, the 
various copper greens, malachite, verdigris, etc., and numerous 
browns, bitumen, mummy, asphaltum, Vandyke brown, and burnt 
umber, which are not considered for lack of space, and because they 
are generally believed to be best omitted from the palette, even if 
they were permanent and safe to mix with other colors, which they 
are not. 

A large number of colors is not necessary for good painting. The 
following palette is a composite made from lists of colors used by 
eminent painters, and is larger than that used by most. It is com- 
posed of permanent colors and gives extreme range to cover all 
subjects. 

Lead white Lemon yellow 
Zinc white Aureolin 
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Cadmium yellow Cobalt 
Cadmium orange Cerulean blue 
Cadmium red (or vermilion) Ultramarine 
Rose madder Viridian 


Madder carmine 


Pale cadmium, deep cadmium, purple madder, cobalt violet, 
opaque green oxide of chromium, yellow ochre, and light red or 
Mars red are useful supplements to this list. 

It is possible to paint almost everything with the following very 
restricted palette which contains no color which may not safely be 
mixed with all the others. 


Cadmium yellow, pale Ultramarine 
Cadmium red Viridian 
Madder lake Zinc or lead white 


The colors composing the foregoing lists are expensive. For still 
life and indoor work a palette may be composed of less expensive 
colors. It will lack the range and delicacy demanded by landscape 
or flower painting, but will serve where a high key is not needed. 


Zinc white Vermilion* 

Lead white Madder lake or 
Cadmium yellow* Alizarin crimson* 
Yellow ochre Ultramarine* 
Venetian red Ivory black 


Burnt sienna 


In the foregoing list the four colors marked with asterisks are more 
costly then the others. This is unavoidable. New blue or permanent 
blue will serve in place of the more expensive ultramarine. 

It will be noted that some of the commonest colors are ineligible. 
The “completely fitted” color boxes frequently contain colors that 
should be avoided. Inquiry into the cause of fading and discoloring 
of a number of students’ pictures made within a year showed the 
use of such pigments as chrome yellow, zinc yellow, yellow lake, 
crimson lake, geranium lake, mauve, green lake, and verdigris. 
One picture had blackened where a mixture of cadmium yellow and 
emerald green had been used, greens made with Prussian blue and 
chrome yellow, warmed with crimson lake had altered, and mauve 
had vanished. With such pigments and mixtures the early ruin of 
the work was inevitable. 

It is not necessary that the student should worry overmuch con- 
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cerning permanency, but if it is worth while at all to paint a picture, 
it is worth while to paint it with colors that are at least moderately 
sound; and in buying colors and composing palettes it is worth 
while to consult lists of permanent colors and buy them of a reputa- 
ble color-man. When the student is assured that his color box 
contains only a few reliable pigments that will give even better 
results than a large number of colors, he will find himself repaid for 
a little extra trouble by the added freedom and confidence with 
which he can work. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


By EvLBert K. FRETWELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In the last decade the “Assembly”’ in the public high school 
has changed almost completely in aim, program, character of par- 
ticipants, time and organization. In presenting the bibliography 
which has been used in the course in the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Extra-Curricular Activities of Secondary Schools given 
at Teachers College, one is struck by the comparative absence of 
any adequate recognition in our educational literature of this definite 
change. As is the case in so many phases of practical endeavor in 
our high schools, the practice has outrun any general expression of 
the general theory underlying and guiding it. 

The early ‘‘Assembly”’ or ‘‘Chapel’”’ aimed to be on the one hand 
a formal religious exercise and on the other an administrative con- 
venience. The program often consisted of the ‘Doxology, scripture 
reading, hymn singing, prayer, Gloria, announcements, postlude.” 
The head of the school read the scripture, announced the hymns, led 
the prayer, and made the announcements. The same program was 
followed every day and the “president,” or “master,” or principal 
was in complete charge. In time such a program became perfunc- 
tory and attendance compulsory. The plan inherited from the college 
became with little or no adjustment the plan of the academy and 
then of the high school. 

The present plan in many, probably in a majority of schools, 
is decidedly different from the former stereotyped one. Oren E. 
Long in 1922, in a study not yet published, examined eighty-two 
high school newspapers representing all parts of the country except 
New England. Of these 82 newspapers, 63 had one or more articles 
on assembly programs. There were 71 such articles in all, ranging 
in length from a paragraph to two columns. Of this group of 71 
programs, Long points out that students participated in 55 of them. 
The division from the point of view of those who took part is as 
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follows: 51 programs were conducted wholly by students; 3 pro- 
grams were conducted by students and one or more visitors; I1 
programs were conducted by outside speakers or organizations; 
5 programs were conducted by members of the faculty. 

Even if one keeps in mind that it is the more progressive high 
schools that have the high school newspapers from which these 
data were taken and that reporters and editors are seeking news 
of interest to their readers, yet one must recognize that in both 
program and participants the high school assembly has changed. 

The change in the assembly has been a part of the change in 
the theory and practice in secondary schools. As the school has 
become a social organization, as it has come to be recognized that 
it is what the learner does that educates him, the assembly has 
changed. However, since the stereotyped assembly was firmly 
entrenched, required little or no planning and preparation, and since 
high school principals, of that time at least, keenly enjoyed giving 
advice and had great faith in the efficacy of this advice, this type 
of assembly tended to perpetuate itself. Some such reasons as are 
here presented, and others similar to them, probably account for 
the continuance of the old type of assembly long after many other 
high school practices had fallen in line with the more progressive 
educational thought. 

Change, however, is not necessarily progress and the way of the 
reformer, like that of the transgressor, is hard. The passing of the 
old style “Chapel” into the newer “Assembly” was often attended 
by a condition that might justy be characterized as chaotic. 

At present there seems to be a general belief that the assembly 
can aid in the intelligent formation of public opinion, in the mind 
set or mental attitude of the whole school toward all problems, 
curricular and extra-curricular, that affect the school; that the 
assembly may develop the school’s sense of unity; that the assembly 
programs should to a large extent grow out of regular class or extra- 
class activities; that the assembly programs may serve to widen 
or deepen the interests of many pupils; that pupils form habits and 
are educated by what they do and that as a result there should be 
wide participation in the preparation and presentation of assembly 
programs; that the whole aim of assemblies is based on the recogni- 
tion that pupils are citizens of the school, that if they are to share 
in the opportunities of the school they can do so to the greatest 
advantage by sharing in the responsibilities that are associated with 
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these opportunities; that there should be an assembly committee 
composed of teachers and pupils to plan for assembly programs; 
that it is a privilege rather than a duty for any class, club, indi- 
vidual or group of individuals to present an assembly program; 
that speakers or artists may be brought in from the outside when 
the subject matter they present is in some definite way connected 
with the work that is going on in the school or when their contri- 
bution is of immediate value in giving new impetus or new direc- 
tion to some phase of school life; that in large high schools at least 
there be assemblies not oftener than twice a week. The ideas just 
presented seem to be a part of the current thought concerning as- 
semblies in so far as it has been formulated. 

The ideas that have just been presented are not, therefore, in 
any sense new. School leaders in facing the real opportunity fur- 
nished by the school assembly have worked them out and put them 
in practice. While nearly everything included in the bibliography 
that is presented as a part of this article has been written in the 
last ten years, many of the leaders in the social organization of the 
school were working with these ideas at a much earlier date. Forty 
years ago at the Cook County Normal School, Colonel Francis W. 
Parker had given the name of the “Morning Exercise”’ to the daily 
assembly. It was different from the usual chapel service in that it 
was fundamentally social in purpose. Everybody was there, kinder- 
garten, grades, normal students, faculty. ‘The opening hymn was 
for all; everyone was expected to know and sing it. The reading 
was for everyone, something full of inspiration, often a chapter 
from the Bible, or a beautiful, inspiring bit of poetry. The exercise 
which followed was short—never more than twenty minutes— 
usually it was the outcome of class work in literature, history or 
nature study, or in celebration of some festival day or historic 
event.’”! 

When the Francis W. Parker School was founded in 1901 the 
teachers thought of the Morning Exercise as being as essential to 
a school as the curriculum. By October, 1905, the pupils in ‘““Town 
Meeting”’ had worked out a plan for a committee of pupils to join 
with a committee of the faculty in developing the assemblies of 
the school to the end that participation was emphasized as a 
privilege rather than a duty. The publication of ‘The Morning 


1“The Morning Exercise as a Socializing Influence,” Francis W. Parker 
School Year Book, Vol. II, June, 1913, p. 7. 
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Exercise as a Socializing Influence,’’ as Volume II of the Year Book 
of this school in 1913, including as it does so much concrete material 
showing just what the pupils did, has probably been of greater 
influence than any other single source in the development of the 
newer type of school assembly. 

In 1909 Sarah Mark Imboden published in School and Home 
Education an article that must have been of the keenest interest to 
every teacher who was working with her pupils to develop an assem- 
bly program that would meet the needs of pupils of the first five 
grades. 

By 1916 H. B. and G. M. Wilson in presenting a volume, Motiva- 
tion of School Work, dealing with situations where “pupils were 
trying to do things of personal concern to themselves,” thought 
it worth while to devote nine pages to the assembly as a means 
of motivating school work. 

In 1917 Nifenecker as assistant director of reference and research 
for the public schools of New York City issued a “bulletin of infor- 
mation on materials and activities suitable for assembly.” While 
the bulletin in a second edition, as the author points out, could 
be enriched by actual programs that had been successfully worked 
out, yet the publication of such a bulletin indicates an increasing 
desire to meet the opportunity furnished by the assembly. 

The Colorado State Teachers College in a survey of its own 
work gave serious consideration to what its assembly was and should 
be. The problems it faced were in many respects the same as those 
faced by the high schools. The College asked itself: “Is the general 
assembly, or chapel, a part of the educational organization of a 
higher school, or is it merely a customary break in the day’s business 
which can be conveniently used for purposes relevant or irrelevant? 
Is it a planned structure to serve important and characteristic ends 
of the school? Is it for the sake of the faculty, the students or the 
public?” In studying its problem the committee on assembly 
organization, headed by Edwin B. Smith, studied the organization 
and assembly programs of twenty-seven other representative 
teacher-training institutions. This committee concluded from the 
data secured that the assembly was considered a desirable and 
necessary feature of these twenty-seven schools but that its purpose 
was not clearly defined in a majority of cases; that there was nearly 


1 Edgar D. Randolph, in Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin, Series XX, 
No. 5, August, 1920, p. 115. 
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every conceivable combination of purpose and practice in no way 
determined by any well-established principles; and that altogether 
the school and college assembly appeared to be in a chaotic condi- 
tion.! This committee concluded its work by recommending an 
assembly organization and program essentially in line with the best 
current practice as cited in a previous paragraph in this article. In 
the survey of this institution, Randolph, in considering the assem- 
bly as an educational activity and as an administrative device, 
presented one of the most constructive programs to be found in the 
educational literature on this subject. 

In 1920 Davis reported a study which he had made of the prac- 
tices used by the individual schools composing the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools toward training for citizenship. 
He found that 1164 schools used the assembly for arousing senti- 
ments of citizenship; 33 schools had daily assembly; 155 schools 
had assembly two or three times each week; 520 schools had assem- 
bly regularly once a week; 427 schools reported assemblies at irregular 
times. 

Some light is thrown on the manner of conducting these assemblies 
when he points out that 1053 of these schools had prominent local 
citizens and out-of-town speakers to assist; 71 depended on students 
for speeches; 363 expected class rooms to contribute in some way 
to the program. 

These 1164 school principals had an opportunity to recognize the 
possibility of using the assembly to arouse feelings of patriotism. 
However, the investigator did not think that a thoroughly intelligent 
use of this opportunity was being made. 

A careful study of high school surveys reveals the fact that 
prior to the Baltimore survey in 1920, very little attention had been 
paid to the assembly. In the Baltimore survey, however, the assem- 
blies in both the boys’ and the girls’ high schools received serious 
consideration and definite recommendations were made for their 
improvement. In the survey of the eleven high schools of Phila- 
delphia in 1922, still greater space was given to this phase of 
the school’s program, current practices were evaluated in con- 
siderable detail, and a constructive program was proposed. 


1“The Organization of the Assembly,” Colorado State Teachers College Bulle- 
tin, Series XIX, No. 5, August, 1919, p. 7. 

2 Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin, Series XX, No. 5, August, 1920, 
pp. 115-20. 
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In 1922 at the meeting of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the growing recognition of the educational 
opportunity afforded by the assembly was considered such as to 
justify a place on the program for a discussion of this subject. The 
high school principals represented in this association had been work- 
ing out as individuals, sometimes as groups, assembly organizations 
and assembly programs that expressed the real life of their schools, 
but this was the first time that the annual program of the association 
had considered the subject. The point here is that contrary to the 
general development of high school curricular problems, the practice 
in this extra-curricular activity was in advance of any national 
discussion or any generally accepted theory. 

In the same year, 1922, the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
in presenting “a record of certain experiences with school assem- 
blies,”” made a distinct contribution to the literature in this field. 
This booklet, ‘‘Some Uses of the School Assembly,” follows in many 
respects ideas presented by ‘““The Morning Exercise as a Socializing 
Influence’”’ of the Francis W. Parker School of 1913. Here again, 
in this Lincoln School booklet, the wealth of concrete material 
indicating what pupils and teachers actually did in the assembly 
is genuinely helpful. The ideal presented in the Foreword is, “‘One 
of vital school meetings where pupils learn to share their interesting 
experiences, to express themselves easily, and naturally, and where 
they grow toward higher standards of comradeship, citizenship 
and scholarship through cooperative efforts in school affairs.” 

Various states such as Colorado and New Jersey have issued 
helpful booklets dealing with special school or anniversary days 
that come in the school year, but it remained for the Department of 
Public Instruction for the State of Pennsylvania to issue a ‘‘Manual 
for High Schools”’ in 1923 that included a definite time scheme and 
plan for the school assemblies of a whole state. It is to be hoped 
that other states in presenting their ““Manuals for High Schools” 
will follow the lead of Pennsylvania and include constructive plans 
for developing the extra-curricular activities of the high schools 
and, among these, the school assembly. 

Therefore in presenting a bibliography on the high school assem- 
bly it is evident that the literature on the subject is the work of 
the last ten years; that there is need of more schools reporting 
through educational magazines and in educational associations 
what they are doing to the end that the educational opportunity 
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furnished by the assembly be met by all schools as well as it is now 


being met by our best schools; and that the assemblies of these best 
schools be made still better. 
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THE DEAN’S REPORT 


The Report of the Dean of Teachers 
College, publicly distributed in Decem- 
ber, presents an interesting review of 
the activities of the College for the 
year ending June, 1923, which can only 
be here indicated by a few significant 
extracts: 


It is a pleasure to record that, despite 
all hindrances due to building opera- 
tions, there has been hearty codpera- 
tion and abundant good will exhibited 
by the entire staff and student body. 
The psychological effect of seeing more 
room and greater conveniences actually 
in prospect has tended to preserve the 
morale of the group. I can not other- 
wise account for the fine spirit main- 
tained throughout a year of exceptional 
physical discomfort. 

The resignation of Professor Monroe 
as director of the School of Education 
would be a severe loss were it not that 
we shall have his codperation in a 
closely associated administrative post. 
For twenty-five years he has given 
invaluable service as teacher, and since 
1915 he has been the executive head 
of the School of Education. His inter- 
ests in comparative education and his 
personal relations with our students 
from other lands have finally swerved 
him from the historical field, in which 
he has made a world-wide reputation, 
and fully justify his acceptance of the 
new task. His successor by appoint- 
ment of the Trustees on April 12, 1923, 
is Dr. Robert J. Leonard, who comes 
to us from the University of California, 
where he was professor of education 
and closely associated with the presi- 
dent of the university in an adminis- 
trative capacity. 

By action of the Faculty of Practical 
Arts, concurred in by the University 
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Council and approved by the Trustees 
of Teachers College, the minimum 
requirement for matriculation for the 
B.S. degree in the School of Practical 
Arts, on and after July 1, 1923, will be 
graduation from an approved high 
school with required entrance credits, 
and in addition, the successful comple- 
tion of one year of study in a recognized 
college or technical school. On and 
after July 1, 1924, two years of study 
elsewhere, after high-school graduation, 
will be required for admission. The 
effect of this action is to limit the un- 
dergraduate curriculum in the School of 
Practical Arts, as now in the School of 
Education, to the junior and senior 
years. The loss of the two lower classes 
presents a serious financial problem, 
as I pointed out a year ago in my 
annual report, but the educational ad- 
vantages appear to outweigh all other 
considerations. 

The action of the Trustees in naming 
the senior professorship in nursing in 
honor of Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins 
and appointing Miss Nutting its first 
incumbent, is a tribute to two eminent 
pioneers in the field of nursing educa- 
tion. Each has made in her own way a 
contribution unique in character and 
of lasting merit. At the same time the 
establishment of a fellowship in honor 
of Mrs. Hunter Robb, by gifts from the 
National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, is a splendid memorial to another 
great leader in the same cause. 

The work of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, is a striking testimony 
to the scientific interests of the staff. 
In the Division of Educational Psy- 
chology, Professor Thorndike has di- 
rected five investigations under grants 
from the Commonwealth Fund, the 
American Classical League, and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The Division of Field Studies has 
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carried on surveys of the public schools 
of Stamford, Conn., and of Augusta, 
Ga., and of the educational work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
New York City. A form for reporting 
fiscal statistics has been supplied to all 
cities in the United States of between 
30,000 and 100,000 population, and 78 
of these cities have made returns, 
which the Institute has tabulated and 
made available for comparative study. 
Professor Strayer has given his time 
during the year to the Educational 
Finance Inquiry, undertaken by the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commis- 
sion of which he is chairman and 
director. The headquarters staff, lo- 
cated at the College, has prepared and 
sent to press six volumes dealing with 
educational finance in a more exhaust- 
ive and scientific way than has ever 
before been attempted. 

The Division of School Experimenta- 
tion, under the direction of Professor 
Caldwell, has continued to conduct the 
one-teacher rural school at Allamuchy, 
N. J., supported by a grant from Mr. 
Felix M. Warburg, which has supplied 
valuable materials for our staff and 
students in rural education. Grants 
have been made by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial for the experi- 
mental conduct of a class of highly 
gifted children in a nearby public 
school, and for a study of the extra- 
school activities of children and of the 
influences surrounding them. 

The Lincoln School is more than 
meeting expectations as a laboratory of 
educational experimentation. Teachers 
and pupils conspire to make its institu- 
tional life wholesome and stimulating. 
The studies in mathematics and in the 
social sciences have enlisted the codper- 
ation of many teachers in other schools. 
The notable contribution is in the 
method of arriving at suitable mater- 
ials for instruction in particular sub- 
jects to pupils of a particular grade. 
The ideal is to combine the wisdom of 
the scholar with the insight of the psy- 
chologist in arriving experimentally at 
what children can best learn of a sub- 
ject at different stages of advancement. 


Practically, it is a new way of writing 
textbooks and courses of study. 

The notable contribution of the Hor- 
ace Mann Schools is in demonstrating 
acceptable methods of teaching and in 
testing out materials and means sug- 
gested for betterment. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Gates, some valuable 
studies are being made of the ways in 
which children learn, and particularly 
of the difficulties which some children 
have in doing ordinary tasks. Inci- 
dentally, in helping individual pupils 
to overcome their faults, the scientific 
investigator is providing the best of 
materials for the professional training 
of teachers. 

The chief business of Teachers Col- 
lege, as I have always understood it, 
is the professional training of teachers 
for leadership in public education. A 
professional school is bound to look 
forward. Its faculty needs both the 
insight and the zeal of the prophet. To 
the limit of its ability, it must fit its 
students for the work that lies ahead of 
them. Old things must be renewed and 
new things utilized in practical service. 
Hence the need in our field of continu- 
ous and persistent study of school 
curricula, courses of study, methods of 
instruction, and systems of administra- 
tion, in order to make the best possible 
use of the materials of instruction and 
the influences needed in the character- 
building of future American citizens. 

While our chief task is the training 
of leaders in American education, we 
may not neglect the special needs of 
our foreign students who now number 
hundreds in each academic year. It is 
fitting, therefore, to record in most 
appreciative terms the pledge of the 
International Education Board of the 
munificent grant of $100,000 a year for 
ten years, to aid us in giving special 
attention to foreign students and also 
in conducting investigations and re- 
search in education in foreign countries. 
In order to develop this program with- 
out undue draft upon our existing 
Schools or Faculties, the Trustees have 
established an International Institute 
under the control of a special adminis- 
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trative board. The officers of the Inter- 
national Institute appointed up to 
the present time are Professor Mon- 
roe, director; Professor W. F. Russell, 
associate director; and Professors I. L. 
Kandel and Lester McL. Wilson, 
associates. 

The building program of the year 
has advanced with hesitation. The 
Library, promised for occupancy 19 
September, will not be completed be- 
fore mid-year, even if no more strikes 
are called on the work. The addition 
to Dodge Hall, made possibly by the 
completion of our two million do!'lar 
fund for buildings, thus insuring the 
receipt of another million dollars from 
the General Education Board, will pro- 
vide not only generous space for ad- 
vanced work in the household arts, 
but will give us the greatly needed 
space for a College commons, with 
ample kitchens and accessory equip- 
ment, 


The reports of the directors of the 
Schools of Education and Practical 
Arts, and of the professor in charge of 
extramural courses, the registrar, the 
librarian, and the controller, give in 
detail the academic activities of the 
School of Education and the School of 
Practical Arts. The directors of the 
Institute of Educational Research and 
of the Horace Mann Schools and Lin- 
coln School describe the projects and 
experiments which they have completed 
or which are in progress. The work 
accomplished by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions and the Bureau of Educational 
Service is outlined. 

A limited number of copies of the 
Report of the Dean is available and 
may be obtained through the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Division of Field Studies, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, has un- 
dertaken a survey of the public schools 
of Providence, R. I., including the gen- 
eral administration and organization of 


the schools, the program of finance as 
it relates to the Providence schools, the 
analysis of the present school building 
plant and the development of a school 
building program for that city. Pro- 
fessor G. D. Strayer will direct this 
survey. 

The survey of the city of Springfield, 
Mass., is being conducted under the 
direction of Professor Strayer, assisted 
by Professors N. L. Engelhardt, J. R. 
McGaughy, T. H. Briggs, and F. G. 
Bonser. The survey covers three fields: 
“The Administration and Supervision of 
Schools,” “Financing Education in 
Springfield,” and “The Curriculum of 
the Springfield Schools.” Members of 
the Major Course and the Research 
Course for Superintendents of Schools 
are participating in the survey. 

On November 2, Professor Strayer 
addressed the Worcester County Teach- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting 
in Worcester, Mass., on “The Financing 
of Our Public Schools.” He addressed 
the Virginia State Teachers Association 
at its annual meeting held at Rich- 
mond, on November 29. He also spoke 
before the Grammar Grade Depart- 
ment of the Association at this same 
time and addressed the meeting of the 
Teachers College Alumni of the State 
of Virginia. 

Professor Engelhardt spoke before 
the Annual Convention of the New 
England Association of School Superin- 
tendents, Massachusetts Association of 
School Superintendents and New Eng- 
land Teacher Training Association on 
November 8. His topic was “Modern 
Scientific School Building Program 
Planning.” At the annual meeting of 
the Educational Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, he conducted a day's 
seminar before the administrative sec- 
tion on “School Buildings and the Devel- 
opment of School Building Programs.” 
He addressed the Community Club at 
Garden City, N. Y., on “The Basic 
Standards for the Development of a 
School Building Program.” 

The Score Card and Checking List 
for the Records and Reports of a School 
System in a City of 100,000 People or 
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Less by Professors G. D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt has just appeared 
from the press of the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. This is a 1,000 
point score card intended for use in 
analyzing the records and reports of a 
school system. To accompany the score 
card, detailed standards of all the rec- 
ords and reports have been prepared 
and are issued in a pamphlet of eighty- 
five pages. This pamphlet is entitled 
“Records and Reports of City School 
Systems.” It also has been issued by 
the Bureau of Publications. 

The Division of Field Studies, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, is co- 
operating with the National Education 
Association in collecting financial sta- 
tistics of school systems for American 
cities of more than 2,500 population. 
The tabulation and interpretation of 
data from cities of more than 50,000 
population is being done at the College. 
From this study, comparative figures 
will be secured to be used in the city 
surveys being conducted by the depart- 
ment this year. 

The dissertation of Dr. J. W. Twente, 
entitled Budgetary Procedure in a 
School System, has just been issued 
privately by him. Dr. Twente is now 
head of the department of education 
and psychology at the University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

A delegation representing twenty-one 
national organizations that have en- 
dorsed the Education Bill, was re- 
ceived at the White House by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on Tuesday morning, 
November 15. Professor Strayer, as 
chairman of the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, presented to the President the 
proposals contained in the bill, which 
include the creation of a Department of 
Education with a secretary in the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet, and federal aid for the 
removal of illiteracy, the Americaniza- 
tion of the foreign born, the training of 
teachers, the development of a more 
adequate program of physical education 
and health service, and the equalization 
of educational opportunity. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY 


The first publications of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry have been 
released. The Inquiry has been under 
way under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Strayer since September, 1921. 
Reports dealing with the problem of 
financing education in New York, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and California, together 
with special statistical studies covering 
the whole United States, and an inquiry 
concerning unit costs in higher educa- 
tion have been completed. 

In late December Volume I, The 
Financing of Education in the State of 
New York, by Professors Strayer and 
Haig, members of the Commission, was 
issued. During the first half of January 
Volume VI, Financial Statistics of Pub- 
lic Education in the United States, 1910- 
1920, by Dr. Mabel Newcomer, pro- 
fessor of economics at Vassar College, 
appeared. Complete galley proof has 
been received for the following studies 
which are scheduled to appear shortly: 
Volume II, Elementary School Costs in 
the State of New York, by R. O. Stoops, 
now superintendent of schools, York, 
Pa. Volume III, The Cost of Secondary 
Education in the State of New York, by 
Charles W. Hunt, now of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Volume IV, Bibliog- 
raphy on Educational Finance, by Dr. 
Carter Alexander, of the Headquarters 
Staff of the Inquiry. Volume V, The 
Fiscal Administration of City School 
Systems, by J. R. McGaughy, assistant 
professor of education, Teachers College. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission will cease to exist with the 
publication of these reports. In appre- 
ciation of the codperation of many who 
have aided in the work free copies of 
the reports to which they contributed 
will be provided by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, under whose auspices 
the Commission has worked. Further 
distribution to those who are interested 
in the undertaking will be made by the 
publishers, The Macmillan Company, 
who have generously codperated with 
the Commission in the publication of 
their reports. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Dr. David Snedden spoke on Decem- 
ber 7 on “The Future of Agricultural 
Education” at the Buffalo meeting of 
the National Society for Vocational 
Education. 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne recently ad- 
dressed the Rhode Island Teachers In- 
stitute at Providence on “Problems of 
Continuation Schools.” On December 
14 Dr. Payne addressed the Westches- 
ter County Vocational Club on “Some 
Unsolved Problems of Vocational Edu- 
cation.” The meeting was held at the 
Bailey Park Country Club, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

The million and a half dollar junior 
high school at Bayonne, N. J., will be 
open for occupancy next September. 
The principal, Mr. Sweeney, the direc- 
tor of industrial arts, Mr. Berman, with 
Mr. Partrick, Mr. Schaul, and Mr. 
Hookway, all students in vocational 
guidance at Teachers College, have 
taken as their term project the estab- 
lishment of a complete guidance system 
for this junior high school. 

Mr. R. W. Burnham, principal of the 
Haaron Codperative High School, New 
York City, is coéperating in the work 
of Miss Muriel Lanz, a student in voca- 
tional guidance at Teachers College. 
Miss Lanz has already given clerical 
aptitude tests and intelligence te ts to 
a large number of students in the high 
school. 


A committee consisting of the follow- 
ing students, Mr. G. A. Grant, Miss 
C. E. Chaplin, and Miss Elsie Zweifel, 
have been tabulating data from the 
cumulative records of nearly three hun- 
dred graduates of the East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City. They 
have also been visiting a selected num- 
ber of these students in their homes and 
at their places of employment for the 
purpose of checking up the effectiveness 
of the instruction in the continuation 
school and for the purpose of gathering 
data for the establishment of a guid- 
ance system in this school. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas spoke be- 
fore the teachers of Schenectady, N. Y., 
on October 11, on “Caring for Individ- 
ual Needs in the Class Room.” On 
December 3, he gave two addresses in 
Sunbury, Pa., before the teaching group 
on “The Significance of Individual Dif- 
ferences among Pupils” and “Training 
for Citizenship.” He also spoke before a 
combined group of teachers and patrons 
of the schools on “The Establishment of 
Right Relationships between the Home 
and the School.” 

Professor Frank M. McMurry was 
one of the speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges in Chicago on November 13. 

Professor Frederick G. Bonser is 
participating in the Springfield, Mass., 
survey, with special reference to the 
curriculum for the elementary school. 

Professor William A. McCall is writ- 
ing a book on measurement for China 
which is to be translated into Chinese 
by an alumnus of Teachers College, Dr. 
Timothy Tingfang Lew. Professor Mc- 
Call’s latest book, How to Experiment 
in Education, has been published by 
Macmillan Co. 

During American Education Week 
Mr. Edwin Reeder gave an address 
before the Parent-Teachers Association 
of Hastings-on-Hudson. Mr. Reeder 
spoke on “The Kind of Codéperation 
Which the Teacher Expects from the 
Public.” 

On November 27, Mrs. Lois C. Moss- 
man spoke before the Industrial Arts 
Section of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association at Albany on “Problem 
Solving as a Phase of Industrial Arts 
Work.” 

Miss Lelah Mae Crabbs has just 
been appointed lecturer in elementary 
education at Teachers College. She 
will, however, continue her work as 
supervisor of measurement in the Ruth- 
erford, N. J., public schools. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


The Division of Extramural Courses 
opened the year with thirty-one classes 
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located as follows: Bridgeport and 
Waterbury in Connecticut; Bayonne 
(3), Elizabeth (11), Irvington and 
Ridgefield Park in New Jersey; Brook- 
lyn, New Rochelle, Schenectady, and 
Yonkers (3) in New York; Allentown, 
Philadelphia (3), and Scranton (2) in 
Pennsylvania; and Washington, D. C. 
Instruction in these courses is being 
given by Professors Abbott, Baker, 
Bonser, Briggs,Cooley, Fretwell, Gates, 
Hillegas, Kilpatrick, Marshall, Moore, 
Pearson, Pintner, Winchell, and Wood; 
Mr. Clark, Miss Cosgrove, Miss Dal- 
gliesh, Miss Davidson, Mr. Edgerton, 
Miss Grant, Mr. Hall-Quest, Miss Har- 
rison, Mr. Hatch, Miss Kirchwey, Dr. 
Knowlton, Miss LaSalle, Miss Lewis, 
Mr. Mohler, Dr. Powers, Mlle. Ponse, 
Mr. Raup, Dr. Van Denburg, and Miss 
Young. 

The most striking feature of the 
extramural program is the large number 
of classes located in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Here the new superintendent, Mr. Ira 
T. Chapman, is making an effort to 
rebuild the courses of study and teach- 
ing policies in most of the school 
subjects. 

The course in Allentown, Pa., is the 
first of what is intended to be a series 
proceeding from general principles to 
specific consideration of individual sub- 
jects. The membership of the class in 
Schenectady includes almost all the 
teachers of the first six grades. 

These courses illustrate the tendency 
to utilize the extramural courses as a 
means of solving educational problems 
in the actual situation. 

During the week beginning with Octo- 
ber 15, Professor Hosic gave a series 
of lectures before the Teachers’ League 
of Minneapolis on “The Teaching of 
English Composition.” On October 26 
he met a committee of teachers of the 
junior and senior high schools of Balti- 
more and advised with regard to the 
revision of the high school course in 
English. Professor Hosic also attended 
the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, which 
was held in Detroit November 29 to 
December 1. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Practical problems for advanced stu- 
dents in household arts education are 
being conducted in coéperation with the 
following organizations: 

First, at Public School 43, Manhat- 
tan, in the kindergarten and lower 
grades, a group of advanced students in 
household arts education are teaching 
lessons on Food in Relation to Health. 
They are working under the supervision 
of Miss Grace Reeves, a member of the 
Household Arts Education staff, and 
Miss Helen Knowlton, an advanced 
student. Advanced students in nutri- 
tion, under the supervision of Professor 
Mary Swartz Rose, are coéperating in 
this work, weighing and measuring the 
children, visiting in their homes as a 
means of emphasizing class teaching, 
and advising the teaching group in rela- 
tion to the content of the lessons. 

Second, at the East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Demonstration, advanced 
students in household arts education 
are teaching homemaking to women 
and girls. The St. Timothy’s Guild has 
furnished an apartment on the fourth 
floor of the building for this purpose. 
An attempt is being made to meet the 
needs of the members of the groups 
along the lines of their special interests. 
As it develops, there is a growing need 
on the part of the women for parallel 
help in English. Hence this is one of 
the objectives of the work as offered to 
them. 

Third, other students are visiting in 
the homes of some of the children of 
Public School 43 in order to determine 
to what extent the mothers feel that 
the household arts work at school func- 
tions in the girls’ life at home. 

Interesting contacts have been made 
with the International Institute for 
Young Women, Brooklyn, and with the 
Jacob Riis Settlement, New York City. 

Professor Anna M. Cooley was ap- 
pointed Teachers College delegate to 
the convention of the American Home 
Economics Association to be held at 
New Orleans, December 27 to January 
2. She has been invited to visit the 
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College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas, and will make this visit early in 
January. Professor Cooley recently re- 
turned from a three days’ visit to 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, where she 
gave several talks to the students and 
faculty. She attended the Annual Con- 
vention of the New York State Home 
Economics Association held at Albany 
before the Thanksgiving recess. 

Professor Wilhelmina Spohr will 
leave for her sabbatical vacation the 
latter part of January. She will travel 
extensively in Europe, visiting schools 
in England, France and Belgium. 

Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
the conference of the representatives 
from the New York State teacher train- 
ing institutions which met December 5 
in Buffalo under the direction of Miss 
Emma Conley, state supervisor of vo- 
cational homemaking. On December 6 
and 7 she attended the meetings of the 
National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion, also held in Buffalo. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
on the “Economic Program of Life” 
before the conference of the Auxiliary 
to the Brooklyn Hebrew Home and 
Hospital for the Aged in October, and 
on “Money and the Satisfactions of 
Life” before the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn in December. 

There has recently come from the 
press another volume in Lippincott’s 
Home Manuals, Laundering—Home 
and Institution, by Miss L. Ray Balder- 
ston, instructor in household arts, 
Teachers College, and under the editor- 
ship of Professor Andrews. New edi- 
tions are now being made of Miss Laura 
I. Baldt’s Clothing for Women, Ball and 
West, Household Arithmetic, and Miss 
Wardall’s Meal Planning and Prepara- 
tion, which are Lippincott texts in home 
economics, edited by Professor An- 
drews. Another interesting volume un- 
der the same auspices, A Guide to the 
Literature of Home and Family Life, 
representing an extended piece of bibli- 
ographical work, over three thousand 
titles with annotations, is announced 


for publication January 1. The author 
is Miss Anna I. Robertson, A.M., 
Teachers College, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, in the Hartford, Conn., High 
School. 


HOUSEHOLD AND INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Professor Katharine A. Fisher at- 
tended the sixth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association at In- 
dianapolis in October. During the 
comparatively short time it has been in 
existence this organization has made 
some significant contributions to var- 
ious developments, not only in the field 
of hospital dietetics but in other typi- 
cal institutional households. In codper- 
ation with the National League of 
Nursing Education the Association has 
been working out more adequate courses 
in dietetics for student nurses. A sur- 
vey was made this year of the present 
status of hospital dietitians’ work, 
revealing the great need for more uni- 
form practice in this rapidly growing 
department in the modern hospital. 

A visit was made by members of 
the association to Eli Lilly Company, 
where some of the processes concerned 
with the making of insulin were ob- 
served. The discovery of this product 
in the physiological laboratories of the 
University of Toronto, Canada, has 
been recognized as an epoch-making 
event in the history of medicine, but 
physicians using insulin greatly need 
the codperation of trained dietitians. 

The program for the second annual 
meeting of the New York State Home 
Economics Association at Schenectady 
and Albany on November 26 and 27 
included a session on the problems of 
institutional households. Miss Fisher 
presided. The school and college lunch 
room and the hospital dietary depart- 
ment received special consideration. 
Mr. Nelson, of the Industrial Relations 
Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, was one of the speakers, and 
discussed those methods of training 
employees and future executives which 
might be applied in the management of 
institutional homes. 

















KINDERGARTEN—FIRST GRADE 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


The International Institute of Teach- 
ers College has received many requests 
from educators and schoolmen in for- 
eign countries for works on the different 
branches of education and for text 
books in school subjects. Such requests 
have come from several of the Central 
European republics, from Russia, and 
from Siberia. They include a plea for 
codperation from Japanese educational 
authorities to assist in building up the 
libraries destroyed in the recent catas- 
trophe. The Chinese National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education 
would welcome similar assistance and 
interest in establishing an educational 
library and museum, which will serve 
as a center of information for the whole 
country. 

While no organization in this country 
has funds to meet such requests, the 
International Institute will be glad to 
receive from students and teachers gifts 
of recent books covering the curriculum 
of the public schools, of works on edu- 
cation, of educational reports and bulle- 
tins, and of educational magazines. The 
handicaps under which scientists in 
foreign countries are at present labor- 
ing, through lack of material and equip- 
ment, are well known; the plight of 
students and teachers in the field of 
education is no less. There is at present 
an unparalleled wave of enthusiasm and 
interest in education in most countries 
which, while responsible for some prog- 
ress and for considerable experimenta- 
tion, is too frequently lacking in bal- 
ance. The experiences and practices of 
the United States are frequently in- 
voked in support without any real 
knowledge of either. It is for this rea- 
son that the request for American 
educational literature deserves serious 
consideration and that the gift of any 
recent work will be of great value. 

Books and magazines should be sent 
to Professor I. L. Kandel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and will 
be distributed as requests reach the 
Institute, 
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KINDERGARTEN—FIRST 
GRADE EDUCATION 


A survey of the kindergarten and 
first grade classes in the public schools 
of Springfield, Mass., was made in 
December by Miss E. U. Conard, Miss 
E. M. Raymond, Miss Mary M. Reed 
and members of the practicum class, in 
connection with the survey of the 
Springfield schools which is being made 
under the direction of Professor George 
D. Strayer. 

On December 6, the practicum class, 
which is working out a curriculum for 
the Cliffside school, entertained the 
teachers, superintendent, principal and 
board members of the school at Teach- 
ers College. The meeting was both 
social and professional. The chairmen 
of committees of the practicum pre- 
sented their plans and the beginning of 
the studies they are making for curricu- 
lum purposes. These were then dis- 
cussed and criticised. 

The Conduct Curriculum of Kinder- 
garten and First Grade of the Horace 
Mann School, the first of the series in 
the Education of Young Children, has 
just been published by Scribner's. An- 
other volume in this series which will be 
ready shortly is on the technique of 
manuscript writing by Miss Marjorie 
Wise, teacher of Grade Two, Horace 
Mann School. 

Students in psychology, nutrition and 
physical training were guests of the 
Kindergarten-First Grade Club at the 
meeting held on November 15 in Mil- 
bank Chapel. The purpose of this 
meeting was to present the research 
work now in progress at the Manhat- 
tanville Day Nursery and the Hecksher 
Foundation. The speakers were intro- 
duced by Professor Patty Hill. Dr. 
John Watson, formerly of Johns Hop- 
kins University, told of his work with 
infants and young children and of the 
experiment now being carried on under 
his direction by Dr. Jones at the Heck- 
sher Foundation. Professor Mary S. 


Rose gave an account of the experiment 
in nutrition being carried on under her 
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direction by Miss Preische at Manhat- 
tanville Day Nursery. In closing the 
meeting Professor Hill expressed the 
hope that it would be possible to have 
another meeting later in the year, to 
report theresults of the two experiments. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


A volume entitled Science Remaking 
the World, edited by Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well and Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, has just 
been published by Doubleday, Page 
and Company. The book consists of 
fourteen chapters which were part of 
the lectures delivered in a summer 
course at Teachers College in 1922, 
under the general title, “Achievements 
of Modern Science.” In order that the 
widest possible distribution can be 
made for these lectures a fund was 
secured by means of which a copy of 
the book could be placed in each of a 
large number of high school and normal 
school libraries. The only charge made 
to the library is twelve cents to cover 
postage. None of the authors or editors 
receive remuneration or royalties in any 
way, having contributed their services 
in the interest of helping to build a 
better public understanding of the 
achievements of modern science. 

The American Historical Association 
has appointed a committee of which 
Professor Lingelbach of the University 
of Pennsylvania is chairman. This com- 
mittee is charged with the study of 
history in the schools. Under the guid- 
ance of the committee a study is being 
made of the present condition of various 
social studies subjects. This inquiry is 
being conducted by Dr. Edgar Dawson, 
of Hunter College, who is working at 
the Lincoln School under an appoint- 
ment in the Institute of Educational 
Research. Dr. Dawson’s preliminary 
report at the meeting of the Historical 
Society at Columbus, Ohio, during the 
winter holidays will be followed by a 
printed report which it is hoped will be 
ready for distribution before the end of 
the school year. 

Mr. Earl R. Glenn has been conduct- 
ing studies in codperation with other 


schools in the use of the local water 
supply system as a unit for general 
science work. The report upon this 
work from five different schools in 
different parts of the country is pub- 
lished as a Lincoln School pamphlet for 
use by general science teachers else- 
where who may be using this topic in 
their instruction. Mr. Glenn has also 
published preliminary tests for the 
course in physics and chemistry. 

A survey of the educational and vo- 
cational guidance activities of one 
hundred forty-threerepresentativecities 
of the United States has been made by 
Mr. A. H. Edgerton and by Mr. L. A. 
Herr. The list of schools reporting 
includes 379 intermediate and junior 
high schools, 256 senior and regular 
high schools, and 178 part-time schools. 
A complete statement of the findings of 
this survey will be published as a part 
of an extended and detailed analysis of 
the present vocational and educational 
guidance movement. The complete re- 
port in preparation by Mr. Edgerton 
and others engaged in the study and 
promotion of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, will be published in 
Part II of the Twenty-third Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor David Eugene Smith gave 
an address before the New England 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
in Boston on December 8. 

The class in the history of mathe- 
matics, with a number of other students 
from the class in history of education, 
were entertained at the residence of 
George A. Plimpton, Esq., on the even- 
ing of December 13, and were given the 
opportunity of examining his rare manu- 
scripts and early printed books upon 
the history of mathematics in particu- 
lar, and education in general. 


MUSIC 


An interesting recital was recently 
given by Professor Azubah Latham and 
Miss Helen Latham. The program con- 
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sisted of readings from the “Just So 
Stories,” with appropriate songs by 
Grant-Schaefer and others. 

Concerts will be given after the holi- 
days by two former students, Mr. Dan 
Dickinson, with a violinist assisting 
him, and Miss Maria Paz Gainsborg and 
her sister. The latter will give a song 
recital of Spanish folk music. Miss 
Gainsborg came originally from Peru, 
and has been visiting South America 
recently collecting folk music. 

The demonstration recitals played by 
Mr. Adolph A. Kugel at 3:30 on Thurs- 
days in connection with the Music Lit- 
erature class are now being given in 
Milbank Chapel. This provides a splen- 
did opportunity for those who wish to 
hear some fine playing illustrating 
forms of musical literature. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A comprehensive survey of the Mass- 
achusetts normal schools is being made 
by Professor William C. Bagley in 
connection with the investigation of 
higher education in Massachusetts by 
the state commission appointed by 
Governor Cox. Dr. Bagley will compile 
data on the need of trained teachers 
both in elementary and secondary 
schools and the degree to which the 
normal schools are supplying this need. 
Assisted by several of his associates 
and by the seminar group in normal 
school education at Teachers College, 
he will visit all the normal schools of 
the state for personal inspection. The 
survey will include an inquiry into the 
accessibility of the schools to students; 
what proportion can attend these 
schools while living home; and an occu- 
pational analysis of the homes from 
which normal school pupils are drawn. 
Special attention will be given to the 
curricula of the schools to determine 
the number who prepare for elementary 
or secondary schools, art schools or 
other special branches. In connection 
with this each building in the state was 
visited by Professor E. S. Evenden and 
evaluations made of training school 
plants as well as the normal school 


plants. While inspecting the Salem 
school building, Professor Evenden ad- 
dressed the student body and faculty 
on the subject of “The Place of Experi- 
mental Education in the Public Schools.” 

Professor Evenden is giving a series 
of lectures to a combined group of 
building principals from the Yonkers 
and Mt. Vernon city schools. 

Professor Bagley spent a week in 
December and two weeks in January at 
Natchitoches, La., where he is directing 
a survey of the Louisiana normal 
schools for the State Department. On 
his trip South he addressed the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, meeting at 
St. Louis, and the teachers of Richmond 
City, Ind. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Former students and friends will be 
glad to know that Professor Nutting is 
recovering from her recent serious ill- 
ness and is now having a few months 
rest before taking up her work again. 
The numberless messages of affection 
and sympathy which Miss Nutting has 
received from the widely scattered 
members of our College tamily have 
been most warmly appreciated. 

Dr. Haven Emerson has been ap- 
pointed as medical expert on a com- 
mission sent by the American Com- 
mittee for Relief of German Children 
to investigate conditions of sickness and 
malnutrition in Germany. He expects 
to return early in January. 

The series of lectures on Contempo- 
rary Problems in Nursing was opened 
this year by Dean Annie Goodrich, of 
Yale University, who spoke on “The 
Community Health Program in Rela- 
tion to Nursing Education.” Miss 
Goodrich had a warm welcome from the 
students and from all her old friends 
on the College staff. 

Professor Lillian A. Hudson has been 
granted leave of absence for the spring 
and summer terms and is leaving early 
in February for Europe where she 
expects to divide her time between 
rest and professional interests. 

Mrs. Alice St.John, a former student, 
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who has recently been in charge of the 
Nursing School of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo, writes that the hospital was 
completely destroyed by the earth- 
quake and with it all the equipment of 
the school. Any contributions which 
nurses or others can make to the library 
or other equipment would be of great 
help at this difficult time. 

Miss Lenore Bradley, who finishes 
her work for the B.S. degree in Febru- 
ary, has accepted the position of assist- 
ant to Miss Katherine Kimmick, super- 
intendent of nurses, at the Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit. Plans are being 
made for the development of a new 
nursing school in connection with this 
hospital with the most up-to-date edu- 
cational facilities and exceptional op- 
portunities for experimental work along 
educational lines. 

Miss Hadassah Schederowitzky, who 
was a student last year in nursing edu- 
cation, returns to Palestine next month 
to take up her work in the Rothschild 
Hospital under the Hadassah Medical 
Organization. One of the first gradu- 
ates of this pioneer nursing school in 
Jerusalem, she was sent to America to 
prepare herself more fully to take charge 
of the school and to develop some of the 
newer phases of nursing education in 
Palestine. 


NUTRITION 


Professor Henry C. Sherman has 
been made a member of the advisory 
council of the Health Demonstrations 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund and of 
the committee on nutrition of this 
advisory council. 

At the October meeting of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine 
Professor Sherman reported a paper 
entitled “A Quantitative Study of the 
Destruction of Vitamin B by Heat.” 
At the December meeting Professor 
Mary S. Rose and Miss Grace MacLeod 
reported work done under their direc- 
tion by Miss Bertha Bisbey for her 
master’s essay on “Maintenance Values 
for the Proteins of Milk, Bread and 
Milk, Meat and Soy Bean Curd.” Miss 





Tsai-Yiin Daisy Yen codperated in this 
study so far as it related to the soy 
bean. Miss Yen has returned to China 
to serve as instructor and research 
worker in the department of physio- 
logical chemistry of Peking Union Med- 
ical College. 

Professor Rose addressed the Mary- 
land Home Economics Association at 
its annual meeting in Baltimore, Nov- 
ember 30, on “The Relation of Home 
Economics to the Health Program.” 

Studies of the teaching of nutrition 
in schools are being continued at Public 
School 43, Manhattan, with the active 
coéperation of the Household Arts 
Education staff. Several students are 
doing field work as assistant dietitians 
at the diabetic clinics of the New York 
Hospital and the Cornell Pay Clinic, 
where they assist Dr. Spencer (in 
charge) and Mrs. Hazzard, a part-time 
graduate student who is acting as chief 
dietitian. Research on dietaries in 
children’s institutions is being contin- 
ued, not only at the Manhattanville 
Nursery under the supervision of Miss 
Preische as reported at the meeting of 
the Kindergarten Club at Teachers Col- 
lege on November 15, but also at Hope 
Farm, a community home for children 
at Verbank, N. Y., of which Mrs. Jo- 
seph R. Swan, a Trustee of Teachers 
College, is vice-president. The research 
work on the basal metabolism of the 
white rat, in codperation with the 
Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory in Bos- 
ton, is now in its third year, and further 
studies of the basal metabolism of 
young girls are in progress. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The following members of the Re- 
search Course for High School Prin- 
cipals have participated in the survey 
at Springfield, Mass.: H. B. Bruner, 
F. D. Curtis, B. F. Daily, W. F. Dyde, 
M. P. Gaffney, A. L. Hall-Quest, T. S. 
Montgomery, Maxie Woodring. They 
studied the curricula of the secondary 
schools. 

Recent publications from the depart- 
ment are: “Secondary Education,” in 
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Report of the Survey of the Public School 
System of Stamford, Connecticut; “Intel- 
ligence and Literature,” by Ross W. 
Rohn and Professor Briggs, School and 
Society, 18:505-510; “The Effect of 
Latin Translations on English,” by 
George R. Miller, Jr., and Professor 
Briggs, School Review, 31:756-762; “The 
Use of American Tests to Measure 
English Teaching in China,” by S. G. 
Brinkley, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 8:136-144; “The Permanence of 
High School Learning,” by D. H. Eiken- 
berry, Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 14:463-482; “Some Fundamental 
Considerations Underlying the Devel- 
opment of Morale in the High School,” 
by L. D. Zeleny, Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 9:487—498; “A 
Method of Teacher Comparison,” by 
P. P. Bushnell, Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 9:416-422. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs spoke 
in November before the State Teachers 
Association of Oklahoma. 

During the latter part of November 
and in December Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell spoke on the organization of 
the “Extra-Curricular Activities of 
Secondary Schools” at the Delaware 
State Teachers Association; at the an- 
nual meeting of all the high school 
teachers of Chicago; at the Teachers 
Institute at McKeesport, Pennsylvania; 
and at a meeting of the high school 
teachers of Washington, D. C. 

Professor Fretwell has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the program committee 
of the Camp Directors Association of 
America. He is also a member of a 
committee of three from this association 
to formulate a plan for uniting in one 
federation the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation of America and the National 
Association of Directors of Girls Camps. 

Professor Briggs has become one of 
the associate editors of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. 

Professor Franklin W. Johnson was 
the speaker at the evening session of 
the autumn conference of secondary 
school administrators at the Johns 
Hopkins University, having as his 


topic, “The Responsibilities of the High 
School Principal.” At the annual meet- 
ing of the Headmistresses Association 
in New York City in November Pro- 
fessor Johnson gave an address on “The 
Problem That Confronts the School 
That Seeks to Educate All Types of 
Girls.” 

Teachers College, through Dean Rus- 
sell, Dr. Fretwell, and Mr. C. F. Smith 
and the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York, is working out a 
plan for training five hundred new 
scoutmasters in the five boroughs of 
New York City. According to present 
plans Professor Fretwell and Mr. Smith 
will direct this training course. 

At the first meeting for the year of 
the Secondary Group Professor Briggs 
discussed the teaching of science. After 
analyzing the needs, both utilitarian 
and appreciative, that citizens find, he 
argued for the systematic use of popu- 
lar supplementary readings in science. 
Some twenty-five teachers of science 
were guests at this meeting of the 
group. At the December meeting 
Sanderson of Oundle, the most signifi- 
cant book of the year in secondary 
education, was presented by Mr. Ar- 
thur F. Warren, of the Collegiate 
School, and Mr. Frank S. Hackett, of 
the Riverdale Country Day School. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


A central office for student organi- 
zations of Teachers College has been 
created for the purpose of consolidating 
student club activities and preserving 


their continuity from year to year. The 


plan was inaugurated by the Students 
Executive Council and received the 
hearty codperation of the Dean. Miss 
Edith E. Swan has been appointed 
executive secretary. 

This central office for student organi- 
zations renders four distinct services: 
(a) It serves asa bank for the funds 
of student organizations. (b) It pro- 
vides stenographic and mimeograph 
service for club secretaries. (c) It 
publishes The Weekly Bulletin. (d) It 
unites student activities. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


ANNUAL ALUMNI 
CONFERENCES 


At the last regular meeting of the 
executive council of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Friday and Saturday, April 25 
and 26, were designated as the dates 
for the Annual Teachers College Alum- 
ni Conferences. This change from the 
usual February meeting was made after 
consultation with a number of mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association and 
with members of the Teachers College 
Faculty. The general theme of the 
conferences will be “Some Pressing 
Problems in Education for 1924.” The 
sectional programs are now being ar- 
ranged, and a detailed outline of the 
Conferences will be given in the next 
issue of THE Recorp. The program of 
the Conferences will also be mailed to 
all members of the Association. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 
AT CHICAGO 


The annual Teachers College dinner 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be 
held this year at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 27. A splendid program of 
speakers is being arranged and the 
capacity of the dining room is sure to 
be taxed. 

The price of the dinner tickets is 
three dollars. A check sent to Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
will insure a reservation. 


MISS GUNTHER'’S TRIP 
TO THE MIDDLE WEST 


Professor Emma Gunther, represent- 
ing the College and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, recently made an extended trip 





in the Middle West for the purpose of 
meeting with alumni groups. The gen- 
eral arrangements for the trip were 
made by the field secretary of the 
Alumni Association, and the detailed 
arrangements in each community were 
carried out by loyal alumni. A report 
of the various meetings follows. 


DETROIT 


Over one hundred alumni were pres- 
ent at the breakfast held at the Hotel 
Statler on October 25. The get-together 
was arranged at the time of the sec- 
tional meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers Association. Miss Mercy J. 
Hayes, principal of the Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, presided. 

Professor Gunther addressed the 
meeting, bringing news of the College, 
of experimental and research studies, 
new members of the staff, and the 
development of additional courses. Al- 
though Detroit has had informal meet- 
ings of Teachers College graduates in 
the past, it was decided that a stable 
organization of an alumni club was 
desirable, and with immediate response 
to the suggestion from the chairman, 
steps were taken to form one. Mr. C. 
L. Thiele was elected treasurer. The 
spark of loyalty was real, a wire was 
sent to Dr. Reynolds, field secretary 
of the Alumni Association, voicing the 
enthusiasm of the group as an organ- 
ized club, and broadcasting greetings 
to Dean Russell and the College staff. 

On the previous evening, a dinner 
was given Miss Gunther at the Wo- 
man’s College Club of Detroit, repre- 
sentatives being present from the 
Detroit Teachers College, Miss Neu- 
man’s School, and various supervisory 
departments of the city schools. It is 
in such small informal groups as these 
that personal experiences are welcome, 
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and Miss Gunther spent the hour pre- 
senting the “Lure of the East” from her 
year’s experiences in the Orient. 


YPSILANTI 


A Teachers College alumni meeting 
was held on October 27 at Ypsilanti’s 
new Community Tavern. Miss Ger- 
trude Phelps was chairman of the 
meeting. Professor Gunther presented 
to the group some of the newer develop- 
ments at the College, and this was 
followed by talks by Mr. Theo W. H. 
Irion, of the department of psychology 
of the Michigan State Normal College; 
Mr. Orlie Clem, newly appointed head 
of the department of education; Mr. 
John Barnhill, of the department of 
mathematics. The president of the 
Michigan State Normal College, Dr. 
Charles McKinney, paid a most beauti- 
ful tribute not only to Dean Russell 
but to Teachers College, stating that 
although he was not an alumnus he 
wanted to express his appreciation, and 
added that “Teachers College could not 
exist without such reservoirs as ours 
into which its product is poured. We 
have some thirty graduates on our 
College staff alone.” A Teachers College 
club was then formed, Mr. Clem being 
appointed treasurer. It is said that 
Ypsilanti Normal College now ranks as 
the largest in the country, the student 
body of girls alone numbering nineteen 
hundred. Professor Gunther addressed 
them in the auditorium, using as her 
topic “Training for Leadership.” 


ANN ARBOR 


Dr. Clifford Woody, of the University 
of Michigan, was speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Teachers College group in 
Ann Arbor in October, held at the Betsy 
Barbour Residence, one of the halls of 
the University of Michigan. A dinner 
had been arranged previously by Miss 
Leilah Hainer, the administrative head 
of the dormitory, after which a meeting 
was held and an alumni club organized. 
Miss Helen C. Bishop was appointed 
chairman, and Miss Edith Bader, of the 
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Ann Arbor city schools, treasurer. An 
introductory talk was given by Dr. 
Woody. The discussion was led by Mr. 
Leslie Butler, superintendent of schools, 
and later Miss Gunther told of some 
of the recent developments at Teachers 
College. 

Among the graduates at the meeting 
who are doing administrative work in 
Ann Arbor are: Miss Helen C. Bishop, 
social director of Helen Newberry Resi- 
dence, who was dean at the summer 
session of the University; Miss Zelma 
Clark, social director, and Miss Mary 
Walton, director of foods and adminis- 
tration of Martha Cook Building; Dr. 
Barbara Bartlett, director of public 
health in the University; Miss Leilah 
Hainer, administrative director in Bet- 
sy Barbour Hall. 


BATTLE CREEK 


The new Battle Creek College, be- 
ginning its first year’s work asa college, 
now numbers 650 students, with the 
three major departments of physical 
education; home economics, Miss Len- 
na Cooper, dean; nursing and health, 
Miss Gleem, dean. Professor Gunther 
addressed the student body, her topic 
being “New Incentives,” and later gave 
a talk at a Teachers College dinner at 
the Sanitarium, at which there were 
representatives not only from the Col- 
lege, but from the city schools as well. 
There is a large number of very loyal 
graduates among the city teachers. 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, was elected chair- 
man for the coming year of the newly 
organized Teachers College club. Miss 
Margaret Richie, of the Battle Creek 
College, was appointed treasurer. 
Among the group was Miss Mary Bar- 
ber, formerly instructor of foods and 
cookery at Teachers College, and now 
educational advisor at the Kellogg 
Sanitarium. 


KALAMAZOO 


Professor Gunther was the guest at 
an informal Teachers College gathering 
held at the Western Normal College at 
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Kalamazoo, at which several members 
of the Normal School staff were present. 
There is a large group of graduates 
among the city teachers and on the 
staff of the Normal School. Arrange- 
ments were made at the meeting for the 
organization of a permanent Teachers 
College club. 


CLEVELAND 


A note emphasized at the Teachers 
College alumni meeting in Cleveland 
was that of the value of studying inter- 
national educational problems. Pro- 
fessor Gunther prefaced her talk with 
news items from the College, and then 
analyzed some aspects of Chinese edu- 
cation as she studied it last year as an 
exchange professor in China, using Can- 
ton as typical of the South, and Peking, 
with her work at Yen Ching Woman’s 
College of Peking University, as char- 
acteristic of the North. 

At this meeting, which was held at 
the time of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association meeting in Novem- 
ber,about one hundred and fifteen were 
present, the Georgian Room of Hotel 
Cleveland furnishing a pleasing setting 
for the group. Teachers College colors 
were in evidence in the individual 
badges, table bouquets and place cards. 
One feature which received whole- 
hearted appreciation was the music by 
the volunteer orchestra of the East 
Technical High School boys, which 
gave, too, a decided impetus to the 
college songs sung by the group from 
the typed verses found at each place. 
The meeting was conducted by Miss 
Mary Gardiner, of the English depart- 
ment of the East Technical High School, 
and the excellent teamwork of her com- 
mittees was shown by the marked suc- 
cess of the affair. 

The new ballot of officers for the 
coming year is as follows: President, 
E. L. Findley; vice-president, Olive 
Bucks; recording secretary, Pearl 
Monks; corresponding secretary, Mary 
Frederick; treasurer, Catherine Ross; 
committee chairmen: Program, E. E. 
Butterfield; Activities, Arthur N. 
Siebold; Social, Vida Nesbit. 


TEACHER COLLEGE CLUBS 
MARYLAND CLUB 


On Friday, November 30, ninety-one 
Teachers College alumni were present 
at the annual dinner and reunion held 
at the Caswell Hotel in Baltimore. 
Many former students were in town for 
the meetings of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association. The guests of 
the evening were Professor Henry John- 
son, Miss Laura Zirbes, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. West, and Miss Emaline 
Whitcomb. Dr. Johnson, in his inimit- 
able way, gave a delightful talk about 
changes at Teachers College, emphasiz- 
ing especially the new courses in pro- 
fessionalized subject matter. The 
president of the club, Miss Carrie G. 
Richardson, presided. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Miss 
Lida Lee Tall; vice-president, Mr. Ray- 
mond Staley; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Bessie C. Stern. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Forty members of the Teachers Col- 
lege Club of Philadelphia met at a 
luncheon at the College Club Saturday, 
November 10. After reading the min- 
utes of the last meeting, Miss Constance 
Pendleton, of Byrn Athyn, tendered 
her resignation as secretary-treasurer. 
Miss Erma L. Ferguson, director of 
elementary education at Temple Uni- 
versity, was chosen to complete the 
term. President Reginald W. Brown 
introduced Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, direc- 
tor of Lincoln School, who was present 
as the Club’s guest from Teachers Col- 
lege. Dr. Caldwell told of the progress 
on the new Teachers College library 
building, of the new members of the 
College faculty, and of recent appoint- 
ments of alumni to important educa- 
tional positions. He then presented an 
outline of the work now being carried 
on at the Lincoln School. His talk was 
suggestive, stimulating and inspiring. 


Kansas City, Missouri, CLuB 


The teachers of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, had the privilege of hearing an 
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address by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College on Saturday morning, 
October 20, at the Junior College Build- 
ing. Miss Inez Wolf, president of the 
club, presided. Dr. Briggs’ subject 
dealt with the public maintenance of 
our schools. Preceding the address an 
informal reception was given Dr. Briggs 
by former students of Teachers College. 

The following officers of the club 
were re-elected for 1923-24: President, 
Miss Inez Wolfe; vice-president, Mr. 
Henry King; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Wilma J. Robinson. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN CLUB 


An enthusiastic meeting of the 
Northern Michigan Teachers College 
Club was held at the Menominee Coun- 
try Club, Thursday noon, October 11, 
during the fall meeting of the Upper 
Peninsula Educational Association. 
Forty-six former students of Teachers 
College were present. The meeting was 
followed by a dinner and an interesting 
program of songs and addresses. Mr. 
DeForest Stull acted as toastmaster. 
The principal speakers were Dr. Mar- 
vin S. Pittman, of Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal, and Miss Frances D. Radford, 
principal of the Menominee High 
School. 

The officers of the club elected for 
the year are as follows: President, Miss 
Susan S. Bates; vice-president, Mr. 
Wayne B. McClintock; secretary, Miss 
Margaret S. Gable; treasurer, Mr. 
Sydney Harring. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Professors Harlan Updegraff and Ar- 
thur J. Jones are listed as leaders of 
the Tenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
volume of published proceedings of 358 
pages is a book of reference worthy of a 
place in any schoolman’s library. 

The friends of Miss F. Gertrude 
Hamilton, who was granted the master 
of arts degree in October, 1923, will be 
interested to know that she escaped the 
recent Japanese disaster. She lived at 
8 Torii Zaka, Azabu, Tokyo, Japan, the 


section of Tokyo which was not de- 
stroyed. 


Dr. Andrew W. Edson, for twenty- 
five years associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, now residing 
at Shrewsbury, Mass., has been ill with 
severe spinal trouble and has been 
obliged to cancel all his fall and winter 
appointments for institute and college 
work, 


Miss Ding, who received her master 
of arts degree in 1923, has taken up her 
position in the faculty at Shanghai Col- 
lege, Shanghai, China, as assistant pro- 
fessor in biology, zoology, and bacter- 
iology. She will be associated with Dr. 
C. C. Chen, head of the biology depart- 
ment and vice-president of the college. 
Miss Anne C. White, from whom the 
report comes, says, “We are hoping to 
have a national Teachers College Club 
and are enthusiastically boosting Co- 
lumbia University in China.” 

Miss Winifred A. Valentine was in- 
vited by the Educational Department 
of Wellington, New Zealand, to work 
out a program of intelligence testing for 
them. She reports, “Although teachers 
here have for some years past been 
experimenting along this line, the De- 
partment has not officially recom- 
mended intelligence testing as a vital 
factor in education, and my appoint- 
ment is, therefore, the first of its kind 
to be made in New Zealand. The work 
is intensely interesting and I am well 
pleased with my position. I look back 
with pleasure to my all too brief so- 
journ at Teachers College.” 


Dr. William T. Bawden, who since 
1919 has been assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D.C., 
and since 1914 specialist in industrial 
education in the United States Bureau 
of Education, has resigned to accept an 
appointment as associate superintend- 
ent of public schools in Tulsa, Okla. 
He will be responsible for developing a 
program of vocational education, man- 
ual training, and evening schools. 


Dr. George Harve Reavis, dean of 
the School of Education of the Univer- 
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sity of Pittsburgh, and president of the 
Teachers College Alumni Association, 
who has been on an enforced leave of 
absence due to ill health, expects to 
return to his duties at the University of 
Pittsburgh in January. 

Miss Amelia Grant, who received het 
bachelor of science degree and diploma 
as supervisor of public health and nurs- 
ing in 1921 and her master’s degree in 
1923, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing and assistant superin- 
tendent of nurses to assist Dean Anne 
W. Goodrich at the Yale School of 
Nursing. Miss Grant had previously 
been associated with Dean Goodrich at 
the Henry Street Nursing Association 
in New York City. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


The following alumni appointments 
have recently been reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Aikin, Lucy, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Allen, William Sims, professor of 
secondary education, Baylor College, 
Waco, Tex. 

Ames, Mary E., director of high 
school clothing department, Washing- 
ton High School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Angel, Gladys, instructor of physical 
education, Miss Chapin’s School, New 
York City. 

Armstrong, Grace B., specialist in 
foods and nutrition for State of Illinois, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Arneson, Ruby, assistant professor 
of applied art, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Atwater, Ruth, head of department 
of home economics, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Austin, Ethel, instructor in home 
economics, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 

Barber, Genevieve, instructor in 
physical education, State College for 
Teachers, Pullman, Wash. 

Barber, Mary, consultant, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Barbour, Marion B., head of kinder- 
garten training department, State 
Teachers College, Chico, Calif. 


Barnett, Joseph, head of depart ment 
of mathematics, Isidore Newman Man- 
ual Training School, New Orleans, La. 

Barnett, Mary P., instructor in Span- 
ish and Italian, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo. 

Beach, Horace H., principal, Staples 
High School, Westport, Conn. 

Beaumont, Amanda, dean of women, 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Beckham, Charlotte M., dean of 
women, New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N. M. 

Beebe, Alice, assistant professor of 
psychology, Indiana State Normal 
School, Muncie, Ind. 

Benson, Edna G., head of art depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Bernstein, Salome S., head of home 
economics department, Jewish Welfare 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Berwin, Harriett, assistant mana- 
ger, Colonnade Food Company, “ leve- 
land, O. 

Bigelow, Gertrude I., supervisor of 
elementary grades, Miss Newman's 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

Bilhuber, Gertrude, instructor in 
physical education, Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Conn. 

Bixler, Lorin E., teacher of mathe- 
matics, Canton High School, Canton, O. 

Blanchard, Robert G., principal, 
Lewis High School, Southington, Conn. 

Booth, Edna, instructor in home 
economics, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Bourne, Harry S., supervising prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Boyce, O. M., supervising principal, 
Easton Public Schools, Easton, Md. 

Boyd, Anne Elizabeth, instructor in 
clothing, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Brainerd, Geo. Winthrop, principal, 
Peter Bulkeley School, Concord, Mass. 

Bridge, Edna B., supervisor of second 
grade, Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Bridge, S. Helen, assistant professor 
of home economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Briggs, Theodora, teacher of textiles 
_ clothing, Public Schools, New York 

ity. 

Brinegar, G. H., instructor in educa- 
tion, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill 

Bristow, W. H., supervising prin- 
cipal, Milford Public School, Milford, 

‘a. 
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Brogdon, Harriette B., assistant in 
history and economics, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Brooks, Leta, director of intermed- 
iate —, — Normal School, Bell- 
ingham, W. 

rown, hes W., instructor in 
ney A and  gpaena Lafayette 
College, Easton, P 

Brown, F. J., ccdstent professor of 
education, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Bryson, Cora L., teacher of Latin, 
Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Burdick, Wayland H., principal of 
Union School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Burg, Bernard B., assistant su 
intendent, Industrial Workshop, Chi- 


cago, Il. 

Burkhardt, —_. director of music, 
piano and organ, Geneseo State Nor- 
mal School, — tomy N. Y. 

Bush, Emma D., teacher of 5th and 
6th grades, The Moraine Park School, 
Dayton, O. 

utterfield, Helen, assistant prin- 
cipal, Cleveland Kindergarten-Primary 
Training School, Cleveland, O 
By Elizabeth, director of re- 
reh, Public Schools, Miami, Ariz. 
ae Carlyle, head, English de- 
partment, Coker College, Hartsville, 


"Carroll, Robert Paris, professor of 
educational psychology, Teachers Col- 
lege, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


Carter, Keith, instructor in Spanish, 
Louisville Male High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Cary, Bulah, teacher of kindergarten, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kan 

Chamberlain, Orlo R., director of 
= education, Rye Country Day 

Is, Rye, N. Y. 

Chase, Sara E., principal, Kensington 
Avenue School, Spring eld, Mass. 

Christianson, Helen M., associate in 
education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Churton, Florence, home economics 
director, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Clark, Edson E., teacher of physics, 
High School, Passaic, N. J. 

Clark, Georgia, teacher of English, 
Hunter College High School, New 
York City. 

Clem, Orlie M., professor of second- 


ary education, Ypsilanti Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Comer, Belle, supervisor of fine arts, 
Public Schools, Kearny, N. J. 

Cornish, Wm. B., principal, Center 
and Elm Street Schoo ls, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Cory, Frank M., district superin- 
tendent, Public Schools, Oxford, O. 

Craig, Gerald S., head of science 
Spetenen, White Plains High School, 

ite Plains, N. Y. 
Crosby, Maurice, instructor in math- 
ematics, High School, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Crum, Helen, instructor in clothing, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y 

Cunningham, Bess V., instructor in 
ieee education, Teachers Col- 
ege 

Davis, Georgia, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Richmond, Ind. 

Davis, James Willard, principal, 
High School, Centreville, Md. 

Day, Mary S., assistant professor of 
mathematics, Indiana State Normal 
School, Muncie, Ind. 

Deck, I. J., head of education de 
ment, South Park Junior College, 
mont, Tex. 

DeZeller, Mabel C., teacher of un- 
em class, Public School No. 27, 

ew York City. 

Dickey, Samuel Spray, assistant 
director of research, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O. 

Dodd, John W., principal of high 
school, Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 

Eckman, Grace, director of practice 
pera University of Delaware, New- 


Edgerton, Alanson H., instructor in 
industrial arts, Teachers Colle 

Edmondson, Carrie B., fift 
critic, State Normal College, Y a pote 
Mich. 

Elliott, Roxana, teacher in foods, 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Evans, Grace E., teacher of music, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Dela. 

Fales, Roy G., instructor in indus- 
trial arts, general science and mathe- 
matics, The Washington School, New 
York City. 

Feemster, Johnnie Lee, teacher in 
= High School, Cottage School, 

inehurst, N. C. 


Fell, Florence E., teacher of mathe- 
matics, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, 
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Ferguson, Erma L., director of ele- 
mentary e !ucation, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Finch, Grant E., instructor in prin- 
ciples of education, State Normal 
School, Danbury, Conn. 

Florer, Alice, supervi or of elemen- 
tary Schools, Chestertown, Md. 

Fulton, Martha T., dean of women, 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Gatchell, Dana, dietitian, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institut , Auburn, Ala. 

Goddard, Guy, principal, South Ju- 
nior High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Gordon, Alice, primary critic, Nor- 
mal School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Gordon, Walter E., professor of edu- 
—. Lombard College, Galesburg, 

! 


Green, Helen L., dean of home 
economics, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, III. 

Greenburg, Frances, critic teacher, 
Jamaica Teacher Training School, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Greenfield, W. R., principal, Ironton 
Elementary and Night School, N. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Haddock, Nellie P., assistant in 
Bureau of Measurement, Louisville 
Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Hadley, Geraldine, head of home 
economics department, Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Haecker, Mary M., first § rade critic, 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 

Hahn, Julia Letheld, kindergarten 
primary supervisor, San Francisco Pub- 
lic Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hakes, Elizabeth G., supervisor of 
industrial arts, Geneseo Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Hancock, Arthur S., teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Hanson, Marguerite, instructor in 
art, State Normal School, Buffalo, 


Harap, Henry, associate professor of 
education and director of Antioch 
School, Antioch College, 


Springs, O. 


Yellow 
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Harrington, Evalina, primary super- 
visor in Public Schools, professor of 
primary education in Junior College, 
City Schools, El Paso, Tex. 

Harry, David P., Jr., associate in 
Extension Teaching, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hartman, Margart C., critic in 
Junior High Scho 1, Bloomsburg State 
Normal, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Heibel, Julie, supervisor of special 
classes, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Hein, Illo, instructor in_ biology, 
State Forest Academy, Mt. Alto, Pa. 

Heimrich, Desdemona, director of 
nutrition, Federation for Child Study, 
New York City. 

Heinseus, Cecil M., Latin teacher, 
High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Henderson, Ruth, assistant professor 
of home economics, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisc. 

Henley, Faye, teacher and principal, 
Private School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hildedrand, Earna, rural supervisor, 
La Grange County, Ind. 

Hoerner, Lena M., head of home 
economics department, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Holbeck, Elmer, principal of ele- 
mentary school, No. 12, Modified Gary, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Holbrook, Annie M., county home 
demonstration-agent, Sussex County, 


Horst, Kathryn, teacher of home 
economics, Pittsburgh Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Kan. 

Horton, Adele, teacher of Latin, 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howell, Nathan R., principal of high 
school, Eastport, N. Y. 

Hultgren, Claes Leonard, instructor 
in history, Harrison Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Hurst, Alma E. teacher of history 
and civics, New Trier Township High 
School, Kenilworth, Ill. 


Other appointments will be an- 
nounced in the next number of THE 
RECORD, 





